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INTRODUCTION 

'^HE achievement of an ideal social, economic, political 
and physical life has been a persistent aim on the part 
i r^^'^^^Bj o^ 3ll peoples. It is the duty of governments and of 
^S'S^^^^^ individuals to find efficient means to attain these ends. 
It is therefore necessary that they be thoroughly familiar 
with the means that would further their achievement as 
well as with all obstacles against them. 

This knowledge can not be obtained without studying both the peo- 
Y>le and their environment. It is only by considering the influence of the 
environment upon the human being and his influence upon the environ- 
ment, that we may secure the best results. 

When governments proceed in any other way theymeet Avith disaster, 
for it is impossible indefinitely to rule a people whose nature and con- 
ditions of life we ignore. The people, unable to develop under a govern- 
mental system which is forced upon them, and which has no insight into 
their problems either degenerate and become weak, or else make their 
justified protests known by means of continued revolts. 

If our population were, racially, linguistically, culturally and in its 
economic conditions, identical to the populations of other countries, 
where a satisfactory development has been attained, it would suffice to 
apply among us the different systems which have been successfully tried 
in other nations. 

Similar conclusions might be adopted with regard to the laud, if it 
were not for the disparity of the geographical position, the soil, climate, 
flora and fauna^ between this and other countries. But as our popu- 
lation as well as our territorj'^, is vastly different and since the former 
presents in itself great heterogeneity and the latter the most extreme 
dissimilarities, it is necessary to develope special techniques which natu- 
rally have to be based upon scientific principles, universally applied and 
unanimously adopted. 



1 Tlio ideas Miat prompted (lie formation of this work were slietclied by tlie author in his boolv: For- 
/ando Pairin. Pro XacionalUmo. Mexieo.-i9l6 

jKTtiODUCTIO?,'. — 2 
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§ 1.— PROGUAM OF THE UEPARTMENT OF ANTHUOPOLOGY. 
THE REGIONAL POPULATIONS OF MEXICO. 

Ill accordance with the above mentioned considerations, an official 
progTam was formulated to enable the Department of Antropology^ to 
initiate the study of our population. Wej'eproduce here, with slight mo- 
difications, the most essential parts of the program:^ 

«The extent of onr territory does not offer the usual conditions, geo- 
graphically, biologically and climatically, which in other countries have 
largely contributed to the formation of populations which, ethnically, 
culturally and linguistically are homogeneous. On the contrai-y many 
and distinct local conditions have greatly influenced the dissimilarity of 
the mexican population. 

((In fact, our population is not homogeneous. It is heterogeneous. 
The different groups which constitute it differ in their historic antecedents 
and racial characteristics, in the manifestations of their material and in- 
tellectual culture and in the expression of their ideas by means of nume- 
rous languages and dialects. 

((In short, we are justified in asserting that the population of Mexico 
is a conglomeration of little kown regional groups. They differ among 
themselves according to the divergence of their present innate characte- 
ristics; of the geographical, climatic, botanical and zoological conditions 
of the regions inhabited by each of these groups and according to their 
racial, cultural and linguistic antecedents. 

((In view of the above facts, this Department has found it convenient 
to concern itself with the following points: 

1'' Gradual acquisition of knowledge referring to racial characteris- 
tics, to manifestations of material and intellectual culture, to languages 
and dialects, to the economic situation, to the environmental and biolo- 
gical conditions of regional populations of the present and of the past in 
Mexico.— 2'"^- Investigation of what really practical and adequate means 
should be employed by official bodies (federal, local and municipal) as 
well as private institutions (scientific, altruistic or workmen's associa- 
tions; the press, masonic lodges, the church, etc., etc.), in order effectively 
to stimulate the physical, intellectual, moral and economic development 
of the people. — 8'''- The stimulation of the racial approximation, the 
cultural fusion, linguistic unification and the economic equilibrium of our 
various groups, which only in this manner will ever form part of a 
coherent and definite nationality as well as of a true fatherland. -n 



1 The ciefltion of this Department and of other similar ones tliroiighout Spanish America was proposed 
by the writer before tlie I) Scientific Pan-American Congress whicli approved and recommended it to the res- 
pective governmciJis. El Inxliliitn .inlrnpoh'igicu Central de. Misico. In rr'KeriVmrjs i,f The Kcnmd Paii-Amc- 
ricnn Snr.ntitic Cor^fjycax. Wasliiiigton, 1', ('., E. t'. A- lill7. Section I, vol. [. Autliropoliitjy. 

2 IMannel fiamio. Pruiptim'.i do la Jlirrrriihi de E.iliidii)/i .-Irr/iimMf/iTOs j/ Eliv,r]rnlirns,formulndo por d Di- 
rccliir. MOxico. 11)18.— Projivimn do la Dircceidii dc Avlrupnlatjia jirira cl csliidiu y inrjurrimioitu de Inx piMacioiicn 
rcgionalcs dc ta Rcpublica. (Segunda ediciOn.) Mexico. liiUi. 
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As it is impossible to begin at once the study of all the regional po- 
pulations thronghout the republic of Mexico, it was resolved to select 
the principal areas inhabited by representative social groups. For this 
purpose a classification of geographic zones was made in which the 
typical regions of investigation are fixed as follows: 

Mexico, Hidalgo, Puebla and Tlaxcala. 

Veracruz and Tamaulipas. 

Oaxaca and Guerrero. 

Chiapas. 

Tabasco and Campeche. 

Yucatan and Quintana Roo. 

Jalisco and Michoae^n. 

Queretaro and Guanajuato. 

Chihuahua and Coahuila. 

Sonora and Sinaloa. 

Baja California. 

These zones comprise the various physical, climatic and biological 
aspects of the national territory, and include the various historical, racial, 
cultural, economical and linguistical characteristics of the entire popula- 
tion of Mexico. Oneortwo of these typical regional groups could be studied 
annually if we could be assured the necessary cooperation. The fact that 
the study of the Brst regional group undertaken by the Department of 
Anthropology has taken almost two years should not constitute a pre- 
cedent. At the time it was started, unavoidable interruptions and obsta- 
cles, mainly of an economic nature were met with. Besides, the printing 
of the work had to be slow and laborious and has likewise suffered more 
or less prolonged interruptions. 

Finally, when the Department of Anthropology was founded in the 
month of July 1917, it comprised only a small staff, and did not possess 
the necessary trained personnel in sociology, anthropology, ethnology, 
etc. It became necessary to direct the labors of these few in order to 
adapt them to the execution of the program above mentioned. This was 
not a difficult task, as the available personnel consisted for the greater 
part of professional men or students. However, it contributed to the 
delay and relative deficiency of the work accomplished at the time. 

This Department will also undertake corresponding studies of the ur- 
ban populations because they not only difer from the rural in race bat 
also in habits, customs, economic condition, industrial methods, com- 
merce and education. The physical-climatic-biological environment in 
which they develop is different from the one in which the rural popula- 
tions live. Successively, a study will be made of the inhabitants of the ca- 
pital of Mexico, those of the various capitals of different states and, in 
general, of cities Avhich are considered strictly representative. 

Diverse motives, among them economy, proximity and the facility 
of communication, have caused us to select as the first study-zone the 
one that comprises the States of Mexico, Hidalgo, Puebla and Tlaxcala, 
the populations of which represent relatively analogous characteristics. 



XII THE POPULATION OF THE VALLEY OF TEOTIHUACAN 

For similar reasons this Department has chosen the population of 
the valley of Teotihuac^,n, in the State of Mexico as the object of its in. 
vestigatious, since it is representative of this zone. 



SYNTHESIS 

To avoid the possibility of confusion which might easily result from 
the great variety of the subjects treated in this st"dy, we preface a short 
synthesis of the work, in the hope of presenting a more unified form than 
is possible in the book itself. 

The studies presented later on in this work, were made with two 
principal objects in view: 

1"'— To know the conditions of property, natural production, artJfi- 
cml production and the habitability of the TERRITORY comprised in 
the valley of Teotihuacfin, and to devise means for improving them. 

2'"'— To investigate the historical antecedents, the present physical 
condition and the various aspects of civilization or culture which the 
POPULATION of the valley represents, as well as the adequate and feasi- 
ble means which should be applied to attain their physical, intellectual, 
social and economic improvement. 

§ 2.— THE TE[tRrrORY 

The valley of Teotihuacan is representative of the regions which form 
the Central Plain, by its geographical position, by the conditions it offers 
with regard to property, production and habitability of its soil and by 
the characteristics of its products. In fact, analogous regions and towns 
exist in the States of Hidalgo, Puebla, Mexico and Tlaxcala, but for rea- 
sons already mentioned this valley has been chosen as the subject of 
study (plate 1). 

The region known as the valley of Teotihuacdn lies forty-five kilo- 
meters toward the N. E. of the capital; its surface is of ten thousand and 
five hundred hectares and its shape is an irregular pentagon. High moun- 
tains and highlands form the limits of the whole region, the most promi- 
nent of the former being the Cerro Gordo which rises towards the N. to an 
altitude of six hundred and fifty meters. The valley presents a gentle 
slope from N. to S. and is irrigated by torrents during the rainy season 
as well as by rivers fed by springs which exist in the town of San Juan 
Teotihuacan. The geological formation of the soil is of volcanic origin- 
The vegetation is analogous to that of the valley of Mexico, while on the 
heights it is alpine. The medium temperature is fifteen degrees centi- 
grade. 

Politically the valley belongs to the State of Mexico and forms part 
of the districts of Otumba and Texcoco, comprising also the municipali- 
ties of San .Tuan TeotihuacA,n, San Martin delas Pir^,mides andAcolman. 
To these municipalities belong the following settlements: 
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a). — Map showing the situation of thh valt-bt of Teotihuacan 
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Atlatongo. 

Cadena. 

Calvario Acolman, El. 

Cerro Gordo. 

Cozotldn. 

Maquixco. 

Metepec. 

Moliuo California. 

Nextlalpan. 

Oztoyahualco. 

Palapa. 

Palraa, La. 

Puriflcaci6n, La. 

Puxtla. 

San Bartolome Cuanhtlapechco. 

San Francisco Mazapan. 

San Jose Acolman. 

Sau Juan Evangelista. 

San Juau Teotihuac^n. 

San Juanico. 

San Lorenzo. 

San Martin de las Pir^mides. 

San Sebastian. 

Santa Catarina. 

Santa Catarina Acolman. 

Santa Maria Acolman. 

Santa Maria Coatlfin. 

Tenanco. 

Tlaxinga. 

Ventilla. 

Xonietla. 

Land ownership. — Before the Conquest, the valley had among other 
systems of land ownership, that of communal property. During the colo- 
nial epoch this communal property dwuindled among the aborigenes 
because theSpaniards deprived them of it, constituting themselves as the 
owners of the land. Thanks, however, to many wise decrees on the part 
of the Spanish Crown and to the continuous defensive maintained by the 
Indians themselves, the towns and villages were able to preserve, in part 
at least, the lands which belonged to them. This condition prevailed throu- 
ghout the Spanish dominion and up to the first half of the XIX century. 

The Laws of Eeform, were in almost all their clauses intended to be 
redeeming, but in regard to land ownership they caused irreparable da. 
mage. On the occasion of the distribution of the communal lauds of the 
towns and villages, not the slightest attempt was made to prevent 
the big property holders, relatively well educated people, from acquiring, 
by legitimate as well as illegitimate means, the parcels of land which were 
distributed as individual property to the ignorant village Indians. These 
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antecedents explain the nneven distribution of land in the i-egion. The 
valley has a surface of 10,500 hectares ofarableland which, divided among 
the entire population consisting of 8,330 souls would provide a distri- 
bution of .1,26 hectares per inhabitant. In reality however, almost the 
entire area, to wit 90%, belongs to seven big property Jiolders while> 
the remaining 10% is in the hands of 416 small owners, thus leaving the 
great majority of inhabitants, 7,014, without any land (pln.ffi 2). 

The constitution of 1917 provides for the establishment of small 
agrarian property by means of a distribution of land. Unfortunately 
this very laudable reform could not be executed. It is noteworthy that 
the greatest obstacles to this distribution are found in the vicinity o^ 
the capital of the Republic, as well as near the capitals of the different 
States, as is shown in Teotihuacan. That the inhabitants of this locality 
are in dire need of land can be deduced from the above figures, and, as 
we shall see further on, from the unfavorable conditions under which 
they live. 

The spontaneous production of the soil.— In spite of the meager- 
ness of the historical data concerning the various phases of spontaneous 
production, wild flora and fauna, and geological resources that this valley 
presented in pre-Spanish times, an examination of the abundant ves- 
tiges of pre-colonial culture allows us to draw certain conclusions. Little 
can be ventured about the use made of beasts or vegetables, notwith- 
standing the remains of animal bones and the relatively abundant ves- 
tiges of wood found during excavations. There is no doubt that at that 
epoch the 'consumption of plants for food, industrial and medicinal pur- 
poses was very large and it continues to be so among the deseendents of 
those primitive inhabitants. As for the application of geological subs- 
tances we can positively affirm that in ancient times these were of the 
highest importance, a fact easily proven by the architectural remains 
where a large proportion of the stone of that region is accumulated. That 
the use of this stone in the region has been continued after the conquest is 
demonstrated by the many structures which are of colonial origin. 

The present spontaneous production of iiora and fauna in the valley 
is of little importance. Thei'e are very few wild animals which are fit for 
food and this only at special times of theyear. The indigenous fiora offers 
fruit trees and firewood. There are different wild plants of limited 
food or industrial use; more numerous are the plants used in thera- 
peutics. 

The exploitation of mineral products is more extensiA^e. The principal 
products are building materials from fine stone quarries and the different 
kinds of clay for bricks and ceramics. Unfortunately, the needs of the 
region as far as construction goes, are very limited and export of this 
sort of raw material to foreign markets is almost nil. 

Artificial production.— The artificial production of this region, 
which comprises domesticated animals and vegetables, obtained by culti- 
vation, was doubtless much smaller prior to the Conquest than during 
the colonial epoch or the present time. 
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The lack of domestic animals among the prehistoric inhabitants of 
the valley of Teotihuac4u, seems in fact to have been almost complete. 
All they had were merely the Imexolotl, or wild turkey which was utilized 
for food, aiid the small dog called chichi. This dog not only furnished 
the meat for the indigenous meal, but also constituted the guardian of 
his master's home, as his descendants do today. Both animals are largely- 
represented on pottery and small archaeological sculptures from Teoti- 
huac^n. 

It is safe to state that the vegetal products consisted principally of 
corn, tunas (prickly pears) and maguey; but we can neither determine 
the quality nor quantity of these products. 

In the colonial period, domestic animals and numerous vegetables for 
cultivation \yere imported by the Spaniards and added to the native pro- 
ducts, which being the same as those existing to da.y, Avill be treated in 
a later paragraph. 

The comparative abundance and fine the quality of pastures, and es- 
pecially the enormous amount of fodder derived from the harvest of all 
kinds of cereals, enable the large land owners to breed live stock, prin- 
cipally cattle, which are used for milk production as well as for field labor. 
Next to this comes the breeding of sheep and poultry. These are however 
of secondary importance. The small land tenants and in general almost 
all the poor inhabitants of the region dedicate themselves to the breeding 
of ponltrj'^ and, on a small scale, of cattle, sheep and goats. 

Wehave been unable to obtain the exact amount of the production of 
the soil under cultivation in the valley, the reason being that the big land 
owners declare a lower percentage than the real production of their 
lauds in order to reduce their taxes. Suffice it to give here a slight analy- 
sis of data with regard to wheat and corn. The landowners declare that 
they harvested on 9,523 hectares 7,613 loads of corn and 1,283 of wheat, 
or altogether a total of 8,896 loads. We must always bear iu mind that 
they own the best land, lots of water for irrigation purposes and modern 
machinery. While the small owners on the remaining 977 hectares have 
gathered a total of 6,630 loads (this estimate is fairly accurate as we 
have not met with any protests) notwithstanding that they have to 
depend for their water on the contingency of the weather and the land 
is furthermore but poorly tilled. That would mean that one ninth of poor- 
ly productive laud yields one third the total product. The error is evi- 
dent and we may safely calculate that the large farms really yield a 
minimum of twenty thousand loads.. 

If we accept the data which we have been able to collect, what is the 
production of nutritious cereals^ throughout the region? AVhat is their 
theoretical, and what their actual distribution? The population of the re- 
gion consists of 8,330 inhabitants and the harvest of cereals by small 
and large landowners amounts altogether to 15,526 loads, i.e.: 1. 490, 
496 c»arti/7os.'^ Supposing that in normal years, when harvests are fair, 

1 The fiirmers .aysiire u^^ that (iiey gallicr 4,ST0 Nuids of Iiarley but we do not include barley at all in 
these estimjites beciuise the iuhnbit:uus of the vnlley rt-fu&e to eat it except in cases of extreme necessity. 

2 The ci/ftrfitfo is equal to 1.89 liter or li. 457 liilos. 
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that is, when- rains fertilize the lands of the small farmer, these crops were 
distributed amoiigthe population: the personal ration would be less than 
180 cuartillos a head per annum, that is a little less than half a cuartillo 
per day. Such a distribution would in no way satisfy the phj'^siological 
needs of the inhabitants and still less would there be any grain left to feed 
the animals or for other purposes. This is the result of an assumed equa- 
lity in distribution. 

vSupposing the crops are normal because the rains have come in due 
time and abundantly and we examine the actual distribution of cereals 
in the distrit. The farmers (big landowners) set aside the necessary 
amount fort their own present and future need and send the rest, which is 
the greater part of the harvest, to the capital. In other Avords the 8,896 
loads from the big farms are not distributed among the inhabitants, so 
that the theoretical annual ration of 180 cuartillos is reduced to what 
the small properties yield, that is, 6,630 loads which, divided among the 
8,323 inhabitants would result in a ration of 76.5 anuallyper capita, or 
500 grammes daily. It is impossible eA'en for a child to subsist on this 
amount, much less for a grown person. We may well ask how then does 
that population subsist? Very poorly, we answer. We have taken the cen- 
sus one by one of all of the 8,330 inhabitants of the valley and therefore 
we can testify positively to thefact that the hopelessness and physical mi- 
sery of those unfortunate people is heartrending, especially of the women 
and children. The men are forced to take the bigger share of the rations 
on account of the hard labor they endure daily in order to be able to 
earn their miserable wages. 

Now let us suppose the year is a bad one, because the rainfall came out 
of season, or was very scarce which is generally the reason why the small 
farmers loose the greater part of their crops, since with but rare exceptions, 
they have no irrigating ditches and hence have to rely on the rain to re- 
fresh their lands. The large proprietors on the other hand, thanks to the 
irrigation facilities from their rivers and springs, obtain the normalyield 
from their fields. They send their crops to the capital, storing the neces- 
sary amount of grain for sowing and consumption. What can the people 
ofthe valley do? The rations become increasingly small, the men emigrate 
in large numbers to find work in other regions; some ofthe poor inhabi- 
tants import torn at exhorbitant prices and, in many, a great many ca- 
ses, they become ill or die of starvation. The most eloquent proofs are the 
years 1912 and 1915 when, on account of scarce and untimely rains, 
the misery and famine reached such an extent that the majority of the 
population tried to exist by mixing a small quantity of corn with one or 
several parts of nietzal, which is the shavings of maguey and nothing but 
woody fibre. At that time in^iie/jza developed in the valley and the physi- 
cal decay of its inhabitants grew to such an extent that the pi'oportion 
of mortality in several villages like Atlatongo, San Francisco, etc. etc., 
was 25%. There data were collected by the Department of Anthropology. 
It tried to improve the situation, by distributing corn at very low 
prices. 
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This alarming disparity in the distribution of nutritious vegetables 
produced in the valley is, for its principal part, a direct conEfequence of 
the disparity of the distribution of land referred to above. 

The habitability.— Before analyzing the conditions of present day 
habitability of the valley, it is necessary to bear in mind that its present 
geographical conditions are slightly different from those of past times. 

We need not dwell upon the remote epoch of volcanic and tectonic 
convulsions which shaped the mountains that today form the boundaries 
of the valley, for that was long before the human foot trod them. 

Two geographic changes, one oustside the valley proper, the other 
within its confines represent the differences between its present aspect and 
the one it had in pre-Spanish and pre-colonial times: 

1" — The construction of the dam of Acolman during colonial times. 

2nd. — rjj^g disappearance, during the last few years, of the lake of 
Texcoco. 

The Acolman dam was built by the Spaniards to prevent the floo- 
ding of Mexico City. The collection of the water resulting from the dam 
inundated a number of villages and completely destroyed them. There 
remained only the famous church of Acolman. The people built a road to 
the church rising above the water and leading to the new villages cons- 
tructed against the hillsides. Now the church is seen to have sunk 21/2 
meters into the ground. 

The existence of the lake of Texcoco, which was situated ISkilometers 
to the S. E. of Teotihuacan, and its inherent vegetation, lacustrian as 
well as riparian, contributed towards facilitating and regulating the pre- 
cipitation of the annual rains through the evaporation of the water which 
stabilized the hygrometric conditions of the surrounding regions, while 
through the influence of the vegetation the damp winds, especially the 
northwinds, turned into beneficial rain. To-day since the lake bottom 
has been turned into a dusty desert for the greater part of the year and 
a shallow pool of but a few centimeters in depth during the rainy season, 
the surrounding regions, among them the valley of Teotihuacan, have 
ceased to benefit by the favorable reaction of the lake's moisture. This 
irregularity and scarcity of rain in said valley are also to be attributed 
to the relative height and aridity of the surrounding hills which hinder 
the passage of humid winds. 

The above statements explain to a certain extent the reasons why the 
region of Teotihuacan although it is really a sub-valley of the valley of 
Mexico, is somewhat drier, its rainfall being is less. The valley of Me- 
xico has more rain for the simple reason that it contains closed-in water- 
basins like the lake of Xochimilco and furthermore because its confines, 
especially towards the S., consist principally of wooded heights. 

Nevertheless, its conditions of habitability are quite favorable. The wa- 
ters, springs and subterranean torrents are generally drinkable. The 
mean temperature of 15 degrees centigrade generally changes little and 
the temperature of the entire region is safe from the climatic extremes 
which characterize our coasts or more northerly regions. 

IntiiOductiqn.— 3 
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§ 3.— THE POPULATION 

The Department of Antropology met with serious difficulties in its 
study of the population of the valley of Teotihuac&n. It was necessary to 
make the study directly and experimentally in almost all its phases be- 
cause most of the private, as well as official reports on the subject were 
incomplete, one-sided and erroneous. On the other hand, we do not pretend 
that the investigations undertaken by our own personnel are absolutely 
correct; we do not even regard the conclusions drawn as entirely satisfac- 
tory; we can only affirm that the statements made herein came as near 
the truth, concerning regional populations of Mexico and in particu- 
lar the inhabitants of the valley of Teotihuacan as the facts permitted. 

In order to make this synthesis as well as the final conclusions more 
comprehensive, we preface them here by preparatory conclusions We 
have given great importance to studies of the colonial and pre-Spanish 
periods. Circumstances which we neither looked for nor invented convin- 
ced us that the development of historic settlements in this valley were in- 
comparably greater and more flourishing than those occupying it at the 
present time. We naturally believe that many complementary factors of 
the most vital importance entered in to the present development of the 
population we are studying, and if for reasons already indicated, we give 
special significance to historical antecedents, we also give due attention 
to other facts without which it would be impossible to acquire full know- 
ledge of the social, psychic, ethnical and economic conditions of the po- 
pulation under consideration. 

The population ot the valley in its three stages of development, 
pre-colonial, colonial and contemporaneous, presents an inverse or 
descending evolution. In fact, during the frst period the inhabitants 
of the region showed a Nourishing development, intellectual as well as 
material, as is amply demonstrated by the many traditions and the va- 
rious imposing vestiges which they left us. The colonial epoch signified 
the decadence of the Indian population which lost its nationality becau- 
se the laws, the government, the art, the industry and the religion, as well 
as the habits and the customs of the aborigenes were destroyed or inces- 
santly assailed by the culture of the invaders. The agrarian property al- 
though much diminished was still preserved for the Indians. The only art 
flourishing during those centuries of darkness was architecture, the work 
of Spaniards, infueneed by the artistic traditions of the aborigenes. Du- 
ring the last period from the beginning of the XIX century to present ti- 
mes, that decadence ha,s become still more accentuated, almost to an 
alarming degree, the inhabitants of the valley having lost their last hold 
on the land, their only possession. As for rights and prerogatives of free 
nationality promised to the Indians by the movement for independence 
of 1810, they are almost entirely forgotten and as ineffective as if this 
were still the colonial period. To what can this fatal and continuous de- 
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cadence, which threatens absolute destruction, be ascribed? Are there any 
tangible means available which might reach favorably toward a better 
development of this unfortunate population? 

Census of the population. — As has been repeatedly stated on pre- 
vious pages, the object of the Department of Anthropology in iuitiating 
this investigation, consisted in the attempt to secure a thorough know- 
ledge of the region of Teotihuac^n, as well as of the many phases which 
its inhabitants present with regard to their physical development and 
the material and intellectual characteristics of their civilization, in order 
to find efficient means to improve their conditions. As it was impossible to 
identify and select beforehand the different aspects to be studied because 
the existing data about the population were very meagre it became 
necessary to make a hasty investigation of the characteristics of the 
inhabitants and later to consider them with care. The quickest and 
most practical means to obtain this, consisted in taking a census of the 
population. Different circumstances, among them the ethnical heteroge- 
neity of the inhabitants and the different degrees of civiJitation they re- 
present, did not allow us to follow exactly the foreign systems of census 
taking, effective among populations racially and culturally homoge- 
neous. It therefore became imperative to reform and adapt them to suit 
the peculiarities of this population. This consisted in adding to the offi- 
cial data of the census sheets the necessary data corresponding to cha- 
racteristics of the race and the degree of civilization of the inhabitants. 
In this manner a very thorough census was obtained. 

In the following lines we shall explain the motives which prompted us 
to make this innovation in census taking, showing at the same time the 
type of previous censuses and the deficiency of data gathered about the re- 
gion. At the close we will comment on the integral work of the census 
made by the personnel of the Department of Anthropology. 

Censuses of former years. — Although the entire population of the va- 
lley of Teotihuacfin is uniformely subject to the same geographical, cli- 
matical and biological conditions throughout the valley, a difference is 
noticeable in their physical aspect, their ideas, their habits, customs, 
aspirations and necessities which may only disappear in course of time 
by a continued effort for homogeneity, artificial as well as natural. 

Nevertheless, if we &tudy former censuses of this population, including 
the one taken in 1910, we gather that it is homogeneous in every respect, 
consisting, according to this census, of a certain number of white inhabi- 
tants, citizens of a stated town or farm, grouped under different ages, 
literate or illiterate, of various trades, married legally or by the church. 
The census gives furthermore the corresponding number of births and 
deaths and finally states that the entire population belongs to the So- 
man Catholic Church. 

Let us comment on this data from two viewpoints: 1='.— Are they true 
or deficient? 2'"'.— In case they be true, what is their real importance for 
the understanding of the complex social problem which permeates the life 
of a group of human beings like those who inhabit this valley? 
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1'*.— Largely, these data are not truthful. The coDclusions derived 
from them cannot be authoritative and are even contradictory. Let us, 
for instance, examine the racial-linguistic side. In accordance with the 
exclusive and utterly illogical use of the linguistic system the inhabitants 
of Teotihuac^a were classified as white simply because they do not speak 
Indian languages, but only Spanish, which is the language of the white 
race. This artificial classification of course does not mean that in reality 
the majority of the inhabitants are not of Indian origin or that they 
have not Indian customs, although diverse circumstances have forced 
them to substitute Spanish for their original Aztec tongue. The anato- 
mical, physiological and pathological characteristics of Whites and In- 
dians are not the same. They differ from many points of view, the most 
salient and important one perhaps being the adaptability to the physi- 
cal, biological and climatic conditions of the territory, an adaptability 
which for the Indian is much easier because for centuries he has been accli- 
mated, while the white race is still in the process of adjustment. The In- 
dians are very susceptible to certain diseases imported from Europe, like 
smallpox for instance, which the whites overcome much more easily; sy- 
philis, on the other hand, which is an ancient American plague, is far mo- 
re disastrous among the white population than among the aborigenes. 
There are many more such examples that could be cited. How can correct 
jugementsbe made of a population erroneously declared to be white when 
in fact it is indigenous for the greater part? 

2"^". — SupJDOsing that the facts discussed in the preceeding paragraph 
were correct. What is their importance for a study of the population? 
We are given the number of inhabitants, their country and the race to 
which they belong, their age, occupation, language, birth and death rates 
marriages, religion, literacy and illiteracy. Are these sufficient to unders- 
tand the many characteristics of a human group? The historical antece- 
dents and ancient verbal traditions which excercise a powerful influence 
on their present life, the many expressions of their artistic temperament, 
commercial methods, industrial and agricultural systems, political ten- 
dencies, habits, customs, etc., etc., all these which former censuses did not 
consider worthwhile, although the yare just as interesting as the points 
they did consider, do they not also constitute an important point in the 
life of the inhabitants of the valley? Is it not worth while to study them 
all together, so that the resulting conclusions may converge in a full 
knowledge of the population? 

This Department took up the study of marriages and it found that 
the official census only recorded the number of marriages celebrated in 
accordance with the law in force at the time, and that they overlooked 
the religious marriages which are in the majority and the free marriages 
which amount to a considerable number. This distorts all conclusions. 
Birth rates were likewise inexactly recorded because, although almost all 
children are christened in accord with the religious ideas of their parents, 
very few are entered in the official records which is one reason why the 
corresponding official data are deficient. Nothing is said about the death 
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rate but, even it numbers were given, they would be incorrect because it 
is more than certain that the diseases causing death would not be correct- 
ly stated for the simple reason that there is neither in this nor in other 
similar regions of Mexico a physician authorized to sign the necessary 
death certificate. 

What population and traffic do former censuses record with regard 
to the entire valley of Teotihuac^n? If the census of 1910 shows great 
deficiencies, it is only logical that previous ones must have been even less 
satisfactory, and so they are. "We shall, however, try to give an approxi- 
mate idea of the number of inhabitants and the transient population, 
which seems necessary for a better understanding of the census made 
by the Anthropological Department. 

The extension and importance of pre-Spanish settlements in this re- 
gion, vestiges of which still exist, allow us to estimate their total popula- 
tion to have been ten or twenty times as great as the present one, and 
possibly even greater; that is to say, that the pre-Spanish inhabitants, 
especially during the most flourishing period of Teotihuacan, may have 
amounted to one or two hundred thousand. To support this hypothesis 
which may seem exaggerated, it suffices to mention the great city of 
Teotihuacdn alone whithout even mentioningthe many small towns which 
surrounded it. Excavations and soundings made by this Department 
show, through vestiges found of pavements and structures, that the prin- 
cipal part of the city had an extension of over six kilometers in length by 
two or three in width. We say that this part is the principal one,^because 
it is formed by big edifices, all or almost all of which seemed to have been 
used for religious purposes, as is proven by images and ritual objects 
found there. It is very probable that the poorer section of the city ex- 
tended very much farther, although no vestiges of houses are found, 
which may easily be explained from the fact that such habitations were 
very humble and built of perishable material, while the temples were of 
stone and masonry or at least coated with this material. We therefore 
believe it no exaggeration to estimate the total population of the valley 
at one hundred thousand. 

There is no doubt that the definite downfall of the Teotihuacfin civi- 
lization was the cause of numerous emigrations from the valley; yet, cen- 
turies later, when the region was conquered and came under the rule of 
the kingdom of Texcoco, the population was still numerous, as may be 
gathered by the number of tributary settlements cited in history. 

Droughts, epidemics, emigrations and other reasons, one of the prin- 
cipal ones being the regional poverty, were the main causes of the rapidly 
diminishing population during the colonial period, although it is safe to 
state that notwithstanding this, it was much higher than at the present 
time. During the XIX century, the number of inhabitants was the small- 
est registered in its whole history, and is very similar to the figures of to 
day which are 5 or 10% of that of the time of its greatest prosperity. 

1 It has to be boine in mind that the archaeological city extends a great deal further than the wire en- 
closure which confines the so-called archaeological zone to which we refer in the second part of this work. 
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Nothing can possibly show more eloquently the condition of deca- 
dence of the population than the above mentioned numerical reduction 
which is not to be ascribed to inevitable natural causes such as: emigra- 
tion caused by volcanic eruptions, landslides, inundations, continued 
sterility of the soil, etc. etc. The soil is fertile, irrigated naturally over a 
large part and easily irrigable where it is drier; the agricultural produc- 
tion is satisfactory; the climate is healthy; commerce might be profitable, 
due to its proximity to the capital-only 45 kilometers-aud its inexpen- 
sive and easy comunication. There are other reasons for the decadence 
and they will be shown in the course of this Avork the object of which is to 
try to improve the condition of the population of Teotihuac^n in every 
way possible. 

Having made these necessay remarks, we shall now proceed to give 
the census made by the department of anthropology. 

Complete census made bj members of the Department of Anthropo- 
logy. — The investigations were conducted personally and directly with 
every one of the inhabitants of the valley, by members of the staff of the 
Depiartment of Anthropology who had more or less satisfactory instruc- 
tion in sociology and anthropology, or wo were at any rate quite supe- 
rior to the former en rollers \ 

The figures and data of this enrollment are contained on the accom- 
panying sheet {plate 3). 

We shall comment briefly on these data according to their order. 

Number. — The surface of the valley^ measuring 10,500 hectares and 
the total number of inhabitants being 8,330, the density of population 
is 79 souls to the square kilometer. This density which is comparatively 
high as compared with other regions should, theoretically, mean a minute 
apportionment of the soil and consequently an extensive exploitation, 
hence a flourishing economic condition. Unfortunately however, as we 
have already had occasion to state referring to property and production 
of the soil, existing conditions are quite different and highly unfavorable. 
It happens, in reality, that the greater the density of population per 
square kilometer the more pronounced becomes the economic distress 
of its inhabitants. This naturally will remain so unless a distribution of 
land such as proposed later on in this work, is effected. 

Origin.— The most significant fact in this respect is that in a total 
of 8,330 souls there are only 10 foreign residents. This fully explains the 
reason why the majority of the inhabitants still remain in the backward 
stage of indigenous civihzation, for there is no doubt that if a greater 
number of foreign inmigrants were established in this region, modern ci- 
vilization would gain a firmer foothold and the number of mestizos would 
increase. This might give rise to the argument that a fair number of in- 
habitants— 1,477— already consists of inmigrants from other region of 



1 In the fifth part of- this work a detailed account is given of the sj'stem followed for formation of the 
census. 

2 The valley is considered to extend to the foot of the hills in this work as may be seen on the corres- 
ponding plan. 
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Mexico and this should insure a progressive people. The answer however, 
is that these immigrants are themselves almost exclusively peasants and 
laborers whose culture is the same, if not inferior, to that of the majority 
of the inhabitants, the indigenous majority. 

An inmigration of foreign colonists or laborers would, unfortunate- 
ly, not bear favorable results for various reasons. Naturally, the extejit 
of tillable land in the valley which amounts to 10,500 hectares more or 
lesH, would be inadequate for an allotment of lands to each one since, 
supposing the land were to be distributed amoDg the actual residents 
of the valley, almost all of whom are peasants, it would allow but little 
more than a hectare per capita, if it were divided between men, women 
and children, irrespective of sex or age, as is done in the United States of 
America to the Indians. Even if the distribution were made among fami- 
lies, each family to consist of four people, each would receive very little 
over four hectares. In any one of these two cases there would not be 
suflacient tillable land for distribution among foreign colonists. 

As for day laborers, it is needless to state that they would not be wi- 
lling to acept the meagre wages the region can afford to pay, nor could 
they compete with the economic fitness of the regional worker with his 
limited needs and frugal habits. 

Sex. — There is no particular observation to be made on this head, 
as the proportion by sexes is normal. 

Age. — We shall begin with the children we have enrolled from the age 
of one day to one year; their total is 284. 

Let us first ask the following questions; is this number of 284 normal 
for a population which in the same census registered 1,306 marriages 
comprising religious, civil as well as free marriages? Undoubtedly not, be- 
cause it would seem only logical that even after discounting prenatal 
accidents, deaths at birth, etc. which might amount to 200 at most, the 
children born to so many couples should at least be 800. What may be 
the cause of only a 21 % or 284 births instead of the normal 79%. 

The reason for this apparent paradox consists mainly in the abnor- 
mally great infantile mortality which is observed all over this region. 
The birth rate of the population is normal, even fecund, so much so that 
in reality more than 1,000 children are born annually, but a minimum of 
75 to 80% of them die in their first childhood from lack of adequate 
food for them and their nursing mothers, and from lack of proper care 
from accidents during dentition and infantile maladies, and of smallpox 
which rages among the children. Up to very lately only, in fact since the 
Department of Anthropology has seen to it that vaccination be admi- 
nistered yearly to all those who have never been vaccinated, has there 
been any relief from this scourge. 

It is only natural that children whose constitution stands all the ad- 
verse conditions of the environment in which they grow up and are past 
their first childhood should be select types. This, explains the fact that 
in the age records, children up to ten years form the larger number of the 
population, for this is as we might say, their blooming age, before they 
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have to begin to work which, all over this region commences at about 
that age. From this time on they are set to work, in house and field, irres- 
pective of sex. 

Between the ages of 10 to 50 years a very marked and almost regular 
numerical decrease is noted. These years mark the epoch of strenuous 
efforts, of great privations and very rare pleasures for this population. 
This cycle of forty years also seems to mark another epoch of survival of 
the fittest, inasmuch as there are 801 individuals, that is a 10 %, who 
appear in the census as more than 50 years old. 

Marriage.— The number of marriages in proportion to the population 
seems to be greather here, according to the census, than in other parts 
of the country. This may in part be due to the fact that the majority of 
its residents are Indians who, as is well known, marry at a comparati- 
vely early age. 

We immediately notice the abnormal proportions in the different 
kinds of marriages celebrated in this region. In fact, of 1.306 marriages, 
77 only are recognized by the state, 714 are sanctioned by the church, 
only 267 by church and State, while 247 unions have been effected natu- 
rally, that is without the intervention of either State or church. This 
nuptial heterogeneity can be commented on from various points of view. 
We shall only mention the most salient ones: the legal, the moral and 
the economic. The reason why only 77, that is the 5,8% of all marriages 
are registered civilly is easily explained by the fact that this population 
does not appreciate the value of the official Marriage Licence and oea- 
sionally also, omits it on account of excessive fees. On the other hand, 
aboriginal tradition which is foremost in the minds of the majority of 
the inhabitants, still prevents the penetrating of new ideas, and civil ma- 
rriage is one of these. It did not exist in pre-Spanish times, nor during 
the colonial period audhas infact been instituted less than a century ago. 

The religious marriage ceremony was of the highest importance 
among the various Indian tribes of pre-Columbian Mexico as we can easi- 
ly convince ourselves by studying the codices or the Spanish chroniclers. 
The Indians .of Teotihuacan and their successors were no exception to 
the rule, as we shall see in the second part of this work where their so- 
lemn nuptial ceremonies are described. 

After the conquest, the Spanish monks used the Catholic instead of 
the Indian marriage ceremony and found it a very useful means for the 
moral conquest and christianization of the Indians. For ulterior motives 
it became necessary in the beginning to allow these ceremonies to bear a 
mixed, half pagan and half christian character, until the former became 
eradicated, almost imperceptibly, and the catholic ceremony substitut- 
ed. Among the inhabitants of Teotihuacan the work of christianization 
was a great success, especially the christening and the marriage ceremo- 
nies which were celebrated with great pomp and impressiveness as will be 
seen in the third part of this work. It is therefore quite natural that the 
larger number of marriages should be religious notwithstanding the big 
fees charged by parish priests and the poyerty of the contracting parties. 
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Were the 247 free unions, we may ask, contracted by degenerates, by vi- 
cious people, or by free thinkers? Far from lb. They Avere contracted by 
those who are so poor that it is materially impossible for them to pay 
even the very smallest fee to get married. In our cities public opinion ge- 
nerally declares such free unions as abnormal and condemuable and the 
issue thereof bears a social stigma. Among the population of Teotihua- 
cdn this is not the case. Free unions are held fally as valid as religious 
or civil marriages. The children born to these couples are considered as 
legitimate as those of the other two kinds and have absolutely the same 
rights and prerogatives. In truth it should not be otherwise in view of 
the fact that by these free unions no illicit pleasures are sought, the only 
motive being the foundation of a family, which is as moral and respecta- 
ble as those sanctioned civilly or by the church. We have already stated 
that the prime reason why these marriages are not sanctioned by church 
or State or by both, consists in the utter poverty of the contracting par- 
ties who, having barely enough to satisfy their most urgent needs cannot 
afford the big fees to have their union sanctioned by ritual nor can they 
undertake the troubles which the civil ceremony requires. 

From this we may deduce the following with regard to marriages in 
the valley. The insignificant number of civil marriages indicates the 
contempt which the population shows with regard to laws by which we 
pretend to govern them and which, generally speaking, are not adapted 
to their mode of life. The large number of religious marriages on the 
contrary shows the almost exclusive predomination of the church in 
the spiritual life of the people. From the legal stand point it occasionally 
happens that children not legally enrolled have no legal rights in intes- 
tate cases, being deprived of their inheritance. 

Race. — We have already alluded to the errors in previous censuses 
concerning the population. It classifies as white the population of the 
valley of Teotihuacan for the simple reason that it speaks the Spanish 
language and notwithstanding the fact that by merely looking at its 
representatives we can see that they are Indians, Mestizos and Whites, 
the first mentioned constituting the majority. The^reasons already men- 
tioned which make it imperative to define the number of these ethnic 
groups, have prompted us to overcome the difficulties involved. 

How can racial differences between Whites, Mestizoes and Indians be 
most effectively stabJished? And how is it possible to identify racially the 
aborigenes in a region which was inhabited in pre-Spanish times by dif- 
ferent ethnic types? 

Since, as already stated, the census was to be merely provisional and 
bearing in mind that the staff who took it possessed definite anthropo- 
logical knowledge, it was decided to make a primary classification of the 
three groups in accordance with their exterior physical appearance. La- 
ter, after having concluded a thorough and detailed study of these phy- 
sical types the classification would be scientifically tested to decide whe- 
ther the woik of the censors conld be accepted. This was done ^ by making 

1 This iDTcetigation is given in part fifth of this booli. 

iNTBODUCTIOy. — 4 
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the corresponding antliropometrical measurements of representative 
groups that differed with regard to some of their characteristics and 
according to tlie index furnished, to make the measurements of the bi-zy- 
gomatic diameters and the maximum transversal after the methods re- 
commended by Dr. Jenlcs ' (plates 4 and 5). In comparing these ultimate 
results with the previously mentioned estimates by the censors, we found 
that the primary division was satisfactor3^ 

With regard to the ethnical definition of the Indians of Teotihuac^n, 
the discussion would be too lengthy and hardly worth while, as it is pu- 
rely a question of terminology. 

As for the data on plate 3 which says: Indians 5,657; Mestizoes 2,137; 
and Whites 536, it seems surprising that in a region so near the capital, 
the Indians should form the majority, while the white element appears as 
an insignificant minority, notwithstanding the fact that they have been 
in constant intercourse with one another for the past four centuries. 
While it is easily explained that during the colouial period the Mestizo 
element was unable to make great progress on account of all kinds of 
obstacles, including legal ones, it seems strange that after the declara- 
tion of independence which did away with several of those obstacles, these 
conditions should still prevail. However, there does not exist a real ra- 
cial problem in this district as is the case in other parts of the country. 
There is, in fact, no aversion against the Indian, except that, because he 
is almost invariably poor, he is disdained rather on account of his hum- 
ble station in life than for his personality. Here, as in many other regions 
of the Republic, the Indian stands, economically, on the lowest social le- 
vel; he is followed by the Mestizo in an ascending scale, while the white ra- 
ce stands uppermost. If the Indian amasses a fortune or in any other way 
distinguishes himself, he finds no difficulty in mixing with the other 
classes, or rather, with the white race, for with the Mestizoes he is in cons- 
tant intercourse. If at present the Mestizoes makeup one third of the po- 
pulation, there can be no doubt that as soon as the economic standards 
of the Indians improve— and they will, we hope, improve before long, for 
there is great need of it— the mestizo element will spread until it permea- 
tes the whole population which would then have made an important step 
ahead in its evolution through the fact that it would become racially ho- 
mogeneous. 

Civilization.— Civilization as a factor in a census, need not be taken 
into consideration when the population enumerated and analized is pos- 
sessed of the sainecultural characteristics— even if the constituent groups 
are on different levels. 

This is the case with the highly developed modern populations, like 
the French, Germans and others, all of whom show the same degree of ci- 
vilization, and but one cultura,l type throughout, although developed 
variously. But where such social groups forming a populatiori belong to 
different types of civilization, it becomes necessary to classify these groups 

1 A. E. Jenks —Indian White Aiiialganrntion. TheUnivei'sity of Miiinessota. Studies in the Social Scien- 
f-Qp. Minneapolis. 1916. 
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into the various types of culture or civilization to which they belong even 
if those civilizations, so intimately connected, are equally modern as is 
the case over an extended area of the United States where a determined 
numberof inhabitants areof the Anglo-Saxon type of culture while others, 
descendents of Spaniards, still cling persistently to many of the characte- 
ristics of Spanish and Indian civilizations. If we fail to make such a classi- 
fication, it follows naturally that the sociologist and the legislator who 
study the census of that particular region will not be able to draw their 
conclusions, nor make laws which can be justly and legitimately applied 
to groups of people belonging to relatively distinct civilizations. And if 
such considerations have to be taken in the case of modern civilizations 
which are analogous and convergent as the above mentioned are, what 
can be said when we consider the contact of modern civilization, rep resent- 
ed by the governing minority of Indo-Hispanic-Portuguese countries, with 
the indigenous civilization of four centuries ago, which cha^racterizes the 
overwhelming Indian majority? The main reason for the unrest characte- 
ristic of the populations of Mexico and the culturally analogous countries 
of Central and South America is that they have always considered the to- 
tality of their inhabitants as belonging to the advanced type of civiliza- 
tion to which the governing minority belonged From this erroneous 
appreciation, as a logical sequence, emanated the institution of laws, deri- 
ved from necessities and aspirations of that governing minority of ad- 
vanced civilization and suitable for them, while they were illogical, ina- 
dequate and oppressive for the great indigenous masses, whose civiliza- 
tion, retrograde and primitive through the lethargy of four centuries 
imposed by their conquerors, was and is very inferiorto thatof the mino- 
rity. It is even inferior, through its decadence and degeneration, to the 
one that flourished before the conquest. Briefly, the fact is this: there are 
in Mexico two great social groups living on the same territory; one, nu- 
merically smaller, represents the advanced and efHcient civilization, 
and the other, numerically larger, shows a retrograde civilization. These 
groups are now starting their fifth century of cultural struggle; never- 
theless, the situatiou of today is almost the same as that initiated by the 
government of Cortes; the culturally backward but more numerous group 
remains in the same desolate state of decadence and material and inte- 
llectual misery as it was then, while the other and less numerous group, 
being far more cultured, holds, as of yore, the political power, wealth, 
scientific knowledge, in short everything that modern civilization can 
grant. To what cause, we may ask, can this abnormal stagnation of the 
indigenous majority be ascribed? Why, if they are in contac with a more 
advanced civilization, do they not acquire it? Because they cannoti, we 
are forced to reply. They cannot because we, who belong to the ruling 
minority do not allowthem to acquire it. The Indian is as unable to enter 
suddenly into modern civilization and modem ideas as a little child can 
become a grown-up person over night. This seems quite obvious and does 
not have to be discussed. The governing minorities have made modern 
laws of their own liking and adequate to their own needs and they expect 
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the backward Indian civilization to adjust itself all at once to these ad- 
vanced laws, leaping across four centuries. This has caused uneasiness 
and distress and, very frequently a profound antagonism between the 
two national groups because the one resents quite justly that the other 
should subdue and exploit it with the whip of its laws. There was no lack 
of good-will among our legislators, but unfortunately they have almost 
always, and in a distressing degree, ignored the conditions of the social 
centres in which the Indians live. It is therefore imperative to insist tena- 
ciously that the laws be sensibly reformed to fit the different conditions 
in the life of the two great groups of our population. To attain this it 
is necessary to acquaint our legislators with the type of civilization of 
these two groups to enable then to dictate adequate laws. This explains 
why we consider it of great importance that the factor of civilization be 
included in the census taken of the population of the valley of Teotihua- 
c&u and why we have suggested that this innovation be included in the 
next general census of the entire Republic. 

We will now briefly discuss the cultural characteristics of the 5,464 
inhabitants that appear on the lists of the census under the correspon- 
ding heading of Indigenous civilization, as well as those of the 2,866 lis- 
ted under Modern Civilization. 

Aboriginal civilization.— Today as before the discovery of America, 
the food of the Indian of Teotihuacan consists mostly of corn, cbile (red 
pepper) pulque (made of maguey) and occasionally fri/o7es (beans). There 
are individual cases where the economic situation would warrant luxu- 
ries such as bread, meat, etc. etc., but they do not indulge in them, they 
prefer to continue their customary diet. This is not done merely for eco- 
nomical reasons, but by force of habit and perhaps, in part, lack of or- 
ganic facility to change their alimentary system. 

The habitation or home is, with but very few exceptions, the jacal, 
xacally, which was in use before the conquest, barely changed in a few 
details by contact with the Spaniards; and the same happens with regard 
to furniture and implements, the estera or petate (mat), the murtero or 
metate (grinding stone or mortar), the comal (pan) in which to cook the 
tortillas, the hogar (hearth or fireplace) or tlecail, the tapextli, etc., etc. 

The use of preparations from the vegetal and animal kingdom for 
medicinal purposes continues, almost all of them conserving their abo- 
riginal names. 

All intellectual activities bear a strong indigenous mark and may 
and should be included without reserve in the big lot of Mexican folklore; 
in fact transmission of ideas is not made in writing for, as a rule, there 
are no books or periodicals, ^ nor printed matter of any kind in the va- 
lley, so that ethical, aesthetical, religious or political ideas or any other 
ideas are transmitted verbally as has been done for centuries. They have 



1 As an exception we poiTit out the foot that in Sun Martin de las Piramides about 1917 a weekly perio- 
dical was published of four pages mat-to, printed in the city of Mexico and entitled: EL Observador. Several 
numbers appeared in the following year, but not printed, being reproduced on the multograph and had 
furthermore pen and ink drawing?, one of the most remarkable ones being a picture of William II. 
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suffered more or less intensely from the influence of European culture, 
without, however losing their typically Indian trait. 

It is true that since the conquest, the Indians have accepted many of 
the civilized comforts and commodities such as implements of metal, do- 
mestic animals, wearing apparel like the hat, powder for their feasts or 
for their firearms, etc., together with new ideas of all kinds which have 
more or less influenced their mode of thinking. Nevertheless, a detailed 
appreciation of the cultural degree of this group of the population fur- 
nishes sufficient reason for considering it as belonging to the Indian type 
of civilization, because the striking characteristics of the latter are far 
more numerous and much more deeply rooted than those of European or 
modern culture, or civilization. 

Modern civilization. — In giving the attributes of modern civilization 
to that particular group of the population which we cannot include in 
what we term Indigenous Civilization, we did not mean to infer that it 
was intended for the high culture of European or American countries; not 
in the least, for there is too great a difference between the two. It was 
merely done to distinguish the two contemporaneous types of culture; so 
we called the more advanced type, modern, to distinguish it from the in- 
digenous or retrograded. In their food, their homes and their wearing 
apparel, as well as in ethical, aesthetic and religious ideas, the inhabi- 
tants comprished in this group differ from the Indians and approach more 
the customs of the inhabitants of the capital or other large cities of the 
Republic, hence they may justly be called culturally modern, at least with 
regard to general culture, the average culture of the country. As the in- 
vestigations of the region of TeotihuacS,n deal especially with the rural 
Indian population, no particular attention was paid to a study of 
modern civilization which will become the task of future investigations 
when urban populations will be considered exclusively. 

Under this heading of Modern Civilization we include a fair number of 
inhabitants, generally Mestizoes who, properly speaking, do not really 
belong to the modern civilization of the valley, but who nevertheless come 
closer to that than of the indigenous one. 

At the close of our comment on the figures of the racial census, we 
stated that the population would greatly gain in its development, if by 
a continuous increase of the Mestizo, it would become racially homoge- 
neous, an assertion which could be proven forthwith. Fiom the racial 
standpoint in fact, the figures of the enrollment showed 5,857 Indians, 
2,137 Mestizoes and 536 Whites, while with regard to civilization the 
census gave 5,464 of the indigenous type and 2,866 of the modern type 
which shows that the population of purely Indian origin clings to the In- 
dian or retrograded civilization while the Mestizoes belongto the modern 
civilization of the valley or, at least, are closer to it than to the Indian 
type. It is therefore clear beyond doubt that as the number of the Mes- 
tizo race grows, the higher the proportion of modern culture will become. 
This, on the other hand, does not mean to infer that the Indian himself 
is not fully capable of attaining a higher cultural level or that he is 
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condemned to annihilation if the Mestizo fails to increase numerically, for 
it has been previously stated, and we repeat it, that the Indian possesses 
as much intelligence as the Mestizo, or the white man; but the miserable 
economic condition with which he has had to contend and which he is 
still flg;hting under, has forced him to strain all his efforts to the support 
of his organic well-being, leaving the improvement of his mind for better 
times. Even more advanced races all the world over would doubtless do 
the same thing, were they confronting an absolute lack of means of sub- 
sistence. 

Religion. 1— The census of the year 1910 which is the most elaborate 
and the most complete ever taken in Mexico, gives the religious classifi- 
cation of the total of 15.160,369 inhabitants as 15.033,176 catholics. 

In the racial question we refuted the figures given by the census be- 
cause it stated the great majority of our population as belonging to the 
white race for the simple reason that it spoke only the Spanish language 
iuspite of the fact that the majority is racially Indian or Mestizo even if 
they do not any longer speak their native idioms; so do we refuse to 
accept the assertion that 99% of the total population profess the catho- 
lic faith. There are relatively numerous racial groups-such as Mayas, 
Huicholes, Seris, etc., etc.,- who still preserve, more or less degenerated, 
their prehispanic religious beliefs and who therefore logically ought to be 
called, animists, fetishists, shamanists and so forth, but never catholics. 
We cannot ascertain their number precisely, perhaps there are several 
hundred thousand, perhaps they amount to close to a million. On the 
other hand, many millions of inhabitants, as many even as eight or ten 
millions, may be indued in the latter class and also at the same time 
amongthe catholics, because their religious ideas and the cultthey openly 
profess may be equally divided between paganism and Catholicism. In 
fact when the christianizing missionaries arrived, they readily understood 
that the task of conversion of the American catechumen would be rela- 
tively easy if they tried to produce a fusion of the two religions, making 
use of determined analogies in both. The abstract and occult texts of 
Catholicism never were, nor are they today understood or accepted by 
the Indians, but material and objective manifestations however, became 
rapidly blended with similar manifestations of pre-Spanish origin, re- 
sulting at last in a mixed religion or a rudimentary Catholicism which 
today is professed in Mexico by millions of inhabitants of the indigenous 
type of civilization. Consequently, the figures given by the 1910 census 
for catholics in Mexico should not be considered by those who wish to 
study our social problems, before they are reduced to their actual pro- 
portions dividing them into catholics and rudimentary or pagan-ca- 
tholics. 

As for the religious classification in the census of the population of 
Teotihuac^n it surprises us at first sight by the statement that the rudi- 



1 The religious aspect which the inhabitants of the valley present ought to have been included under 
cimlimtion, but for the fact that it is such an important question it was found advisable to allow it a special pa- 
ragraph. 
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mentary or pagan-catholics amount to 3,469 as against 4,816 catholics, 
while data relating to civilization in the same census clearly give 5,464 
individuals pertaining to Indian civilization and 2,866 to modern civili- 
zation. This is fieemiugly contradictory since the number of rudimentary 
catholics should correspond with the number of inhabitants of the indige- 
nous type of civilization while the number of catholics should be equal to 
the number of individuals registered as of modern civilization. In other 
word, 2,598 out of the 5,464 individuals enrolled in the Indian civilization 
group attained gradual development in their religious standards while 
they remained undeveloped in other cultural phases notwithstanding the 
fact that as a general rule we observe the contrary in the development of 
human society. It may perhaps be due to erroneous judgement on the part 
of the census-takers who were unable to discern the dividing line between 
true Catholicism and the rudimentary or pagan-catholicism wich is pre- 
valent in this region. This apparently abnormal condition may perhaps 
be explained by the fact that when religious orders took charge of this 
region, the monks limited their efforts and activities exclusively to the 
spreading of the catholic religion and paid little attention to the teach- 
ing of other phases of Spanish civilization. 

Let us now study the characteristics which were chosen to show the 
divergence of Teotihuacfin pagan or radimentarj Catholicism and roman 
Catholicism. In the first group we include individuals who haveno concep- 
tion atall of the Catholic God, of dogmas and sacraments and, in general, 
the abstract ideas of the faith, those who consider almost exclusively the 
images of their patron saints as supernatural protective entities and 
whose nuptial, funereal, and other rites are not those used by the Koman 
Catholic Church, those who devoutly revere typical ceremonials such as 
religious dances and so forth, which are derived from precolonial Indian 
cult as well as from catholic rites imported by the Spaniards. 

Those enrolled under the second group ought not to have been clas- 
sified either as catholics or roman catholics, for, if we analyze their faith 
very carefully, we find that it also differs somewhat from roman Catholi- 
cism; but it was found necessary to establish a term of comparison for 
the different religious observances and this was found to be the best. 

Literacy.— The figures of the census giveus 6,108 illiterates and 2,1 33 
inhabitants who can read and write, or in other words a 73% of illiteracy. 
Such a percentage which would be distressing in a country of high culture 
is in this case rather gratifying if we compare it with figures obtained 
in many other parts of Mexico. It is principally and almost exclusively 
due to the effort made in favor of popular education by several former 
governments of the State of Mexico, to the jurisdiction of which the va- 
lley belongs. 

In accordance with empiric conceptions of long standing which con- 
sider literacy as the panacea for all social evils, this population to judge 
from previous figures, can be called relatively educated. It should then 
likewise show relatively satisfactory physical and intellectual develop- 
ment. The facts however demonstrate the contrary, uufortauately. Defl- 
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cient nutiition, primitive lodging and wearing apparel, excessive labor 
at lowest wages, industrial inefficiency, artistic decadence and intense fa- 
naticism are the items that constitute the gloomy picture which prevails 
in the miserable existence of this population. 

On the other hand, of what good is the ability to read and write to 
those 2,133 individuals if they cannot utilize their knowledge? They have 
to contend with economic misery and they have no books, no newspapers 
nor any other printed matter. Of what good,, therefore, is it to them to 
read and re-read a thousand times the primers or other textbooks which 
they received at school? 

As frequently pointed out in this essay, improvement of the condi- 
tions of the inhabitants of Teotihuac&u as well as of all other populations 
in different parts of Mexico should be undertaken in accordance with a 
general plan, a plan embracing economic improvement, racial, moral and 
educational uplift. Only to teach them to read and write would have the 
same fatal results mentioned above. 

In addition to the conclu.sions as to the ways and means for a com- 
plete uplift in the conditions of this population, which will follow this 
synthesis, we shall discuss at length the problem of regional education, 
especially from the two principal points of view which in our judement 
constituted the most serious educational errors until this depai'tment in- 
corporated innovations in the school it established in the valley, and 
which serves as model for all the other schools there. The first one was 
the all-day attendance plan which was never obtained, due to the misera- 
ble economic position of the parents which made it necessary for them to 
have their children work for them part of the day at least. For this rea- 
son the model school established by the Department of Anthropology 
only demanded an attendance of six hours daily. The second error con- 
sisted in the fact that children only received a theoretical instruction, no 
attention at all being paid to tlie industrial or agricultural phases of 
education. The regional school of the Depaitment of An tropology tea- 
ches the pupils the utility of all the natural resources of the region, ani- 
mal, vegetable or mineral, as well as industrial, agricultural and artistic. 
It naturally also gives the necessary instruction in theoretical knowledge 
such as reading, writing, arithmetic, geography, etc. 

iJefore closing this paragraph we wish to say a word with regard to 
the influence of the Mestizo in connection with the literacy of the entiie 
region. According to the corresponding figures in the census, the Mestizo 
element amounts to 2,137 souls, which seems to agree with the number 
of inhabitants who can read and write, namely 2,133, wherefore we con- 
sider it imperative as already stated in the paragraphs on ra.ce and civi- 
lization, to encourage at all cost the growth of the Mestizo class until it 
will have pioduced the greatly desirable homogeneity of the population 
in the valley. 

Language. — We have already stated that the census of 1910 classi- 
fied the entire population of Mexico from the linguistic standpoint. Since 
at that time, like today, the Spanish language was numerically predo- 
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minant throughout the Republic, a number of social groups were empiri- 
cally included in that number with the intention, evidently to call them 
homogeneous, theoretically and artificially, for the simple reason that 
they were using the Spanish language. This was done regardless of the 
fact that these groups are heterogeneous from other viewpoints such as 
the racial and the cultural, fully as interesting as the linguistic, or even 
more so for an understanding of the complex question of the development 
of the population. 

When the investigations which form the basis of the present work were 
initiated, data given in the census of 1910 were examined with regard 
to the population of Teotihuacfin and they were found to be erroneous 
from two points of view: 1^*— They declaredthat entire population belon- 
ged to the white race assumed to be of modern civilization on account 
of its exclusive use of the Spanish language. 2"'*— It did not state the fact 
that a certain number of inhabitants in addition to Spanish spoke 
Mexican or Aztec. The census taken by the department of Anthropology 
has avoided the first mentioned error by adding to its classification 
by idioms that by race and civilization which had not been taken into 
consideration before. The second error was eliminated by making ca- 
reful investigations as to just how many of the inhabitants really spoke 
the Aztec tongue and although this may, at first sight, not seem very far 
reaching it is actually of very great importance, since it brought out the 
fact that, despite the proximity of the valley of Teotihuacfi.n to the capi- 
tal, there are 455 of its inhabitants, to wit 5%, who still speak Aztec 
besides Spanish. They do not like to acknowledge this fact, considering 
it, quite erroneously, as a sign of social inferiority, and for this reason it 
was necessary to make our investigations with a great deal of care. It is 
beyond boubt that in regions distant from the capital or from any other 
centre of importance, there must exist a large number of inhabitants who 
speak their native tongues besides Spanish, as these idioms are covering 
a far greater aiea; but in their endeavor to hide this fact and because the 
census takers were satisfied with the statement that they spoke Spanish, 
the number of inhabitants who still speak their native tongues wes made 
to appear considerably smaller. 

The census of the Department of Anthropology gives a total of 8,308 
inhabitants who speak Spanish, which number also includes those who 
speak Mexican or Aztec besides Spanish, that is to say that the entire 
population of the valley speaks the Spanish language with only seven 
who speak only Mexican and four who speak a foreign language. An 
examination of such figures gives us very interesting data. For over 
four centuries Spaniards and Indians, that is two races, two civilizations 
and two entirely different languages, have come together in the region of 
Teotihuac^u. Duritig those four hundred years, a continuous and 
spontaneous process of fusion, intermixture, substitution and elimina- 
tion took place, the result of this being a big social elaboration visible 
in the population of today, which can perhaps be condensed more 
comprehensively in the following figures of the census: 

Intboduction.— 5 
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Racial contact was deficieut as shown by the fact that among 5,657 
inhabitants, indian characteristics are prevalent. This means a 67% of 
the total population, while the Mestizo element of 2,137 souls is only 
25%. Almost the same percentage, 65% or 5,464 inhabitants, still cling 
to a markedly indigenous civilization, while only 2,866 have developed 
culturally and are fast attaining modern civilization. At the same time, 
the Mexican or Aztec idiom is discarded and Spanish substituted. 

The historical significance which race, civilization and idiom bear 
in the development of a nation, has alwaj'sbeen open to much discussion, 
the matter growing in importance when it concerns the intimate blending 
of two socially heterogeneous groups, because the question arises as to 
the superiority and power of diffusion or persistence of each to conform 
to or remodel the other. 

There is no occasion for such investigations here, although we 
wish to comment on observations made in this respect with regard to 
the population of TeotihuacSn. 

Why is it that this population has succeeded in substituting so 
entirely the Spanish language for its autochthonous idiom? Why is it, 
on the other hand, that the majority of the population persistently clings 
to the racial and cultural characteristics of their Indian origin, despite 
the fact that a complete cross-breeding of the race and its subsequent in- 
corporation into modern civilization would, in every way, be desireable 
as is evident in the present relative social superiority of the Mestizo mi- 
nority against the Indian majority? In the various chapters of this work 
we are trying to analyze this question: the motives which delay the mix- 
ture of breeds and of cultural developments. We shall therefore, not dwell 
on the facts here. It was impossible however without some reference to 
the above facts to investigate the real motives for the substitution of 
Spanish for the Mexican idioms and much less the inexplicable relation 
between these motives and the reasons for the social and cultural back- 
wardness of this people. In order to overcome this deficiency the Anthro- 
pological Department plans from now on to study the historical data 
which may have preceded this linguistic substitution and its direct or 
indirect relation to social problems. It may then become possible to fos- 
ter a widespread cross-breeding of the races and a cultural development, 
based on more authoritative knowledge. 

Occupation.— Data with regard to occupation make it at once clear 
that the economic unrest among the local population is not only to be 
ascribed to the reasons we have already cited, or to others to be men- 
tioned later but largely to the abnormal proportion of the economically 
productive class as compared to the non productive. There are in fact 
5,472 inhabitants (4,890 are classified under bome-life, 335 scholars 
and 247 servants) who are not included in the producing groups, hence 
the local production rests on the shoulders of a remaining minority. 
We will not comment here upon this fact which is amply discussed in the 
chapter on Economic Organization. 
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The small number and poor quality of the professional group in the 
region, is well worth special attention. There are in fact only 22 profes- 
sionals and 22 governmental employees. In the Capital of the Republic 
which is the centi-e of culture, wealth, and of at least I'elatively satis- 
factory justice, that is to say where the citizens enjoy all manner of 
protRction, of intellectual and economic opportunities, there is an abun- 
dance, an over-abundance even, of physicians, lawyers, engineers, agri- 
cultural experts, veterinarians, professors of all the sciences and so on, 
besides tens of thousands of government offlicials. ^ Instead-quite a dis- 
tressing contrast-there is in this rural population of 8,330 souls, there is 
not a single professional man. For, in truth, it must be stated that the 22 
which the census registers as such, cannot rightly be called professional 
men; they consist of priests, professors without title, apotecaries and 
medicine-men. This is what we termed professionals in our census simply 
because we found that it was necessary to give a distinctive definition to 
the occupations of those interested in the moral, educational and phy- 
sical uplift and development of the 8,330 souls inhabiting the region. 
There is not one surgeon there to practise medicine and to teach 
hygienic methods; there is no lawyer to protect them from numberless 
impositions; nor is there an engineer or an architect who might teach 
them how to build their homes on more hygienic principles, or to ad- 
vise them on the construction of drains, proper canalization for irrigat- 
ing purposes, etc. There is no agricultural authority to whom they could 
go for advice to improve agricultural methods and subsequent improve- 
ment in their crops. They cannot consult a veterinarian to teach them 
how to ward off epizooty and other diseases, or how to improve the 
raising of live stock. In short, there is no one with proper authority or 
knowledge in any one of the fields that would lead to a general uplift 
of the local conditions, notwithstanding the fact that this region is 
at the very door of the Capital. Hence, antiquated ideas, indigenous me- 
thods, will continue to flourish, bearing sometimes all the characteristics 
of antiquity and again mixed with modern practice, poorly understood 
or interpreted, improperly adapted and clumsily applied. The results are 
naturally disastrous. 

As for government officials, these consist of the various mayors of 
municipalities, notaries, fiscal and postal agents, all of whom are eager 
to exploit the public, to administer conventional justice and to obtain 
public funds but never to watch over the general welfare. How different is 
this from the conditions in the capital of Mexico, as well as in the capitals 
of the different States where a great many physicians are connected with 
the Department of Health and its corresponding State hospitals whose 
duty it is to minister gratuitously to the public, and where there are also 
titled professors in universities and schools, lawyers and official attor- 
neys to look after the indigent and other legal matters. 



1 We do not exaggerate. By consulting official and private authorized statistics it will be found that 
compared with the number of inhabitants of the Capital and the corresponding collective efBcienoy they offer, 
there is an enormous surplus of professionals, private employees and official clerks. 
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The conditions of the distribution of the lands and of the agricultural 
production areas stated before unfavorable to the ii)habitant8 of this re- 
gion. As a consequence of this, one would have a right to assume that, 
in compensation, industry might be flourishing with a correspondingly 
large number of people interested in it. Unfortunately however, this is 
not the case. Industry is even in a worse condition than agriculture, 
since there are in all only 56 inhabitants, i. e. 0.6% of the total popula- 
tion, interested in it and for the most they are brickmakers and potters, 
from 8 to 10 being interested in other trades, such as weavers, saddle or 
harness makers, etc. 

The number of domestics or servants seems absolutely paradoxical: 
247 servants for a population of so low an economic standard is ahigher 
percentage than even very prosperous settlements in the United States 
register. This abnormality is however easily explained and is to be ascri- 
bed to the general state of poverty which forces a great many single in- 
dividuals to take a servant's position at ridiculously low wages. 

Eesume. — The iiguresof the census above exposed and commented on 
show an alarmingly small number of inhabitants for the valley of Teoti- 
huacdn if we compare today's figures with number of inhabitants during 
pre-colonial and colonial times. If this phenomenon wei-e observed only 
in this particular region of the country, it would not be necessarily of 
great importance as it might be ascribed to accidents or to some other 
exceptional cause. Unfortunately however, when we examine the census of 
other regional populations throughout Mexico, we find that the great 
majority of them i-emain numerically stagnant, or else their periodical 
increase is exceedingly slow. 

The great extension of the national territory, the abundance 
and wealth of itsnatural resources, theeasy adaptation to itsphysical and 
biological conditions by the indigenous population which inhabited its 
great expanse in former times and is in the majority even today, 
all these facts ought to contribute towards an increase in population 
throughout Mexico which should easily reach one hundred million. As a 
matter of fact, actual figures show only a population of 16 millons.^ 
We may well ask, what are the present, and what were the past reasons 
for this condition? Few are the explanations given and not one of them is 
convincing. It could not be otherwise for whatever conclusion is rea- 
ched, this conclusion must necessarily be based on a careful study of the 
census which should be correct in every sense. Such a census however has 
never been made in Mexico, and the conclusions deduced from the pre- 
vious ones are not admissible. 

The complete census made by the Department of Anthropology, for 
the region of Teotihuac4n, shows many defects — we are the first ones 
to acknowledg it—; but at least it shows the way to a method which 
compares favorably with those employed previously and allows us 



1 DireccifiD de Estadistica. —Tercer Censo de la Pohlaci6ndeIos Estados UnidO'-i UTexicanos^ verificado el Z7 
de octubre de 1910. Mexico. 1918. 
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to consider authoritatively the main causes that prevented the normal 
development and growth of its population. 

The physical development of the population— The normal phy- 
sical and biological conditions which the valley present give us, at first 
glance, the impression that the physical development of its inhabitants 
must be strong and flourishing: it has fertile and Avell irrigated lands 
which produce an ample variety of alimentary vegetables, an abundance 
of drinking water —from springs and fountains— and a generally mild 
temperature throughout the year. 

Notwithstanding all this, the physical development of the population 
shows decay, especially among children, women and the aged, while the 
able bodied workingmen are somewhat exempt for the reason stated pre- 
viously namely, that, in order to be able to attend to their labours they 
have to keep their bodies well fed, even if this should be at the expense 
of the others. 

All physiological functions of the human body, with the exception of 
nutrition, are automatic. Man does not eat whenever he wants to and as 
much as he wants: he only eats the food his means allow him to purchase. 
Before he has satisfied this primary necessity he cannot satisfy any of the 
other funtions which are secondary, no matter whether they be, social, 
cultural or moral. Such is the case with the inhabitants of the valley, 
who have to bend all their material efforts and their intellectual activities 
to obtain their daily bread; all other aspirations have to be secondary to 
that primary necessity. The task of how to obtain sufficient food is very 
difficult throughout this region, and it is therefore only natural that they 
should have little or no energy left for the pursuit of other ambitions. 
This is the whole secret of the low cultural level and the social stagnation 
of these people. 

Corn, by virtue of its nutritive value and of its price as well, is the 
main food staple of this population; yet, we pointed out previously un- 
der the paragraphs on property and production oi the land, that, even in 
years that yield abundant crops, the individual ration is insuflBcient and 
how, consequently they are forced to adopt the most extraordinary means 
to increase it somewhat. We have also shown, how desperately sad con- 
ditions are in years of meagre harvests. 

Local mortality, especially among children, is excessive, and so is 
the physiological decay of its inhabitants. These two factors of undenia- 
ble significance are due to the undernourished condition of the popula- 
tion, especially the Indian population, which forms the majority. 

It is the general belief in the region that pulque partly relieves the 
scarcity of food. In order to obtain this relief they are forced to imbibe 
such large quantities that it is apt to produce alcoholic habits and nu- 
merous diseases. The workingman consumes three litres daily, the women 
a little less. Children do not drink pulque. On special occasions their 
daily diet is relieved by some domestic fowl, vegetables and edible wild 
plants, and, on still rarer occasions, they may eat beef or pork; but these 
occasions are, as already stated, exceedingly rare throughout the year so 
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that in fact they add nothing or at least, very little to an improvement 
of the ordinary daily diet. 

The physical waste produced by hard manual labour is still another 
factor which contributes to retard the physical development of the popu- 
lation. The labourers spend twelve hours a da,y at hard work {p]ate 6). 
The women also work twelve hours or perhaps a little less at their tiring 
and exhausting tasks, such as cooking, grinding corn, gathering fire 
wood, washing clothes and then carry the meals to the place where the 
husband works in the field, etc. (plate 7, a and b); the children, the great 
majority of them, in the valley, are already working in the field at the 
age of ten or twelve years and these are only the children who have sur- 
vived the dreadful infantile diseases of the region. They are really select 
types of resistence and strength {plate 7, c). 

The barometrical altitude, the deficiency in home and doting, and 
other influences, cause different diseasses which could easily be overcome 
by ordinary sanitary rules. 

Altnough the water throughout the region is generally drinkable, 
from springs {plate 8, a) as well as from underground sources or from 
torrents, it is worth noticing that only those living in the lower regions 
can enjoy their benefits for domestic uses. Not so those who live on 
the slopes, the hills and the highlands that skirt the valley. There the 
hydraulic level is so deeply imbedded and the subsoil is so compact and 
hard that perforations for wells and the installation of pumps and their 
care means an expense the small landowners cannot face. There are 
some cases though where it is not due to natural conditions that such 
perforations were not made, but solely to the indolence of the people 
concerned. The inhabitants of towns and farms situated under such con- 
ditions do not even make use of properly placed cisterns. They prefer 
to drink the water from large pools or holes dug in the ground {plate 
8, b) filled by rain water from small torrents. As such pools are 
uncovered, all the refuse carried on by the torrents, secretions of ani- 
mals who drink there, and even bodies of dead beasts who either drowned 
or were thrown in, convert this water into a putrid liquid where all 
manner of vermin breeds freely, a liquid alive with noxious microorga- 
nisms deadly to the human body. It looks as if the people who since ti- 
mes immemorial drink this filth called water, were to a certain extent im- 
mune, and there may be some truth in that, as we are told that strangers 
who lived for a short period in such places became ill with a certain kind 
of digestive complaint, while among those born there not the slightest ill 
effect can be noticed. However, it cannot be denied that the use of this 
water adds to the mortality especially in the winter months. It is self 
evident that in places where what little polluted water there is, has to be 
used for drinking, it would be idle to expect people to bathe frequently 
with the exception of steam-baths called temazcallis {plate 9, a) which 
do not require much water and are considered healthy on account of their 
therapeutic properties. 
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The comparative uncleanliness in the homes themselves is partly 
compensated for by the manner in which these liomes are dintributed in 
settlements or towns. Each house stands alone with its surrounding lot, 
where plants like the nopal and the organo {plate 9, b) grow. This 
allows proper ventilation and to a certain extent at least, prevents 
contagion. An exception to this rule occurs in the towns of San Juan 
TeotihuacSn and El Calvario, which have central streets. 

Smallpox, whooping cough and the inadequate and poor feeding 
of small children are the principal causes of the enormous morta- 
lity among infants which is quite alarming. There are relatively few 
deaths among infants or mothers at birth although there are no 
professional midwives, perhaps because childbirths as a rule are quite 
normal. 

There are no physicians in the region. Their functions are filled by 
healers of both sexes who for their cures, use their own peculiar vegetable 
or animal pharmacopoeia M'hich is descended to them traditionally frona 
father to son; whenever they consider it necessary or useful they also 
apply magic and witchcraft. 

We consider that with the above observations we have amply de- 
monstrated that the physical condition of the inhabitants of the valley 
is in a state of decadence. There are, however two very important fac- 
tors which contribute to keeping the situation from becoming worse 
than it is: 1=' — Their ancestors have inhabited this region for so many 
centuries that they have become adapted to life in the accustomed 
surroundings. 2°^— Lite close to nature as those people lead it, coun- 
teracts the depressing and exhausting effects alluded to. These two fac- 
tors have no doubt endowed them with an anatomical and physiological 
power of resisteuce against pathogenic influences. In the chapter on Data 
about Pbysico-Biological Conditions of the Population included in this 
work, we treat the physiological decadence of the population separately, 
speaking of their anthropometric characteristics and the existing hygie- 
nic conditions of the region. In the conclusions means are suggested for 
a racial improvement of the population. 

What has been exposed so far refers especially to the Indian element 
which comprises the majority of the regional population. The changes 
with regard to the Mestizo are relatively unimportant, since among them 
the Indian blood predominates the mixture rarely passes the degree 
half-breed. As far as their food, their lodging, work, etc., goes, they 
are in identical or almost identical conditions as the pure blood Indians. 
The number of white people is very small, and their habits and customs 
are the same as those of the metropolis or other big centres, so that 
they have not been taken into account at all. Their mode of life will be 
studied when treating of the urban population. 
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§ 4.— PfilNCIPAL ASPECTS OF CIVILIZATION 

We have syntetically explained matters pertaining to the census, to 
racial characterictics and to conditions regarding the physical life of the 
inhabitants of Teotihuacan. Now we will look into their cultural evolu- 
'tiou from the most remote epochs of their history to the present day. It 
is necessary to become acquainted with the corresponding historical phe- 
nomena in order to be able fully to appreciate the social phenomena 
which rule their present life. 

The degree of civilization or culture of a population can only be fully 
appreciated by means of a knowledge of its intellectual as well as its 
purely matei-ial manifestations. Among the first named we may include 
ethical, aesthetical, religious or other ideals; the second is the objective 
representation proper or the material expression of the mental process 
prompted by their ideals: architecture, sculpture, painting, etc., all kinds 
of artifices for industrial, domestic and ritual uses, for sports or for the 
army. 

The study of these cultural manifestations or characteristics of their 
civilization has been conducted in accordance with the following method. 
As stated at the beginning of this chapter, we have not only taken into 
account the present day manifestations, but also those that have prece- 
ded them. Furthermore, special attention has been paid to products 
that show an inter-cultural contact between indigenous civilization and 
the civilization of the Spanish invaders.^ 

The religious problem. — In taking up this very arduous task we 
were guided by no special prejudgment except the conviction that a po- 
pulation so backward in culture, is be directly influenced by religion when 
its precepts are sensibly and altruistically taught, or is condemned to 
moral and intellectual decadence by making of faith a commercial enter- 
prise. 

As stated previously the population of the valley of Teotihuacan is 
eminently religious and divided into catholics and rudimentary catholics. 

Itwas therefore indispensible and highly interesting to study to some 
extent these two religious aspects. In a way, they govern all the other 
modes of life of these people. 

The extreme religiosity observed throughout and which is often con- 
founded with fanaticism, is easily explained if one remembers the his- 
torical antecedents. The first inhabitants of Teotihuacdn were Otomis 
whose civilization or culture is typically represented by the remains at 
Pedregal de San Angel and, although we have unfortunately but scarce 
data concerning them, we can safely affirm that they possessed among 
other animistic ideas, the cult of the dead as is amply shown in vessels 
and other objects which are found as sacrificial offerings with the ske- 

1 Although some of the comments made here, really belons to t)ie Cundusions we have included them, 
because as a matter of fact it is impossible to separate one from the other. 
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letons at Pedregal (plate 10, a). Gods of rain and gods of fire (plate 
10, b) respectively, 1 indicate that they possessed at the same time more 
developed forms of the cult than those of these deities which symbolized 
natural phenomena. 

At that time already, religious ideas began to excercise a certain 
moralizing influence on those first inhabitants of Teotihuac^n, because 
those deities lead us to suppose an already advanced collective cult and 
a social condition in which agriculture which had then reached a certain 
degree of development, demanded decided forms of sacrifice. 

On the arrival of these immigrants from the N. a new sort of religious 
concepts became amalgamated with those of the aboriginal inhabitants 
of the Sub-Pedregal tipe thus, slowly, the basis of the Toltec or Teoti- 
huacfin religion took shape and developed further until it acquired a 
definite polytheistic tendency. One realizes the importance of the cult and 
of the sacerdotal organization when one examines the magnificent tem- 
ples and the thousands of large and small deities in Teotihuacan, as well 
as the many representations of priests and of ritual implements. 

This religion already presented clearly defined moralizing tendencies 
and for this reason it was of true utility and importance for the develop- 
ment of the population. 

In this religion the cult of the heavenly bodies predominated, princi- 
pally that of the sun and the moon, and also of natural phenomena, such 
as the wind (Qifetzalcoatl), the rain (TlSloc), the fire (Xiutecutli), etc. 
These, cosmogony, heroical tradition or legend have raised to the posi- 
tion of gods in the true sense of the word. According to a cosmogonic 
tradition or legend the sun and the moon were born through the sacrifice 
of two gods. As for the gods of rain and fire although the heroic elements 
which clearly define the deification of these natural phenomena are va- 
gue, they are nevertheless recognizable, especially as regards Tlaloc of 
whom it is said that he was, in very remote times, a powerful king of the 
giants or quiname. With regard to the god of the wind, Quetzalcoatl, 
one mythical legend identifies this great priest with Venus, the evening 
star; later on, under a new conception, he is thought of as animating the 
wind. This legend of Quetzalcoatl during the epoch of cultural prosperity 
of the Aztecs incorporates certain phases of the historical development of 
this tribe. It has been possible to identify but few of these deities, 
among them the god of the wind, the god of rain and the god of fire, 
which were the archetypes of similar gods included in the Aztecan Olym- 
pus. Among the latest discoveries made in the edifice called The Citadel 
identified by the writer as a temple to Quetzalc6atl on a.ccouut of the 
plumed serpents surrounded by seashells which adorn it, representa- 
tions of the rain godTl^locin the shape of toothed owls^ have been 



1 In the excavations 8t Pedregal deSan Angel we found a ludimentary representation of the God of 
Fire and in other places in the valley of Mexico, archaic or Pedregalian images of Tialoo were obtained. In 
the cliapter of the second part on Minor Arts we show that Teotihuacan culture had its origin in Pedregalian 
arch-types. 

2 Later interpretations of these sculptures are perhaps more correct, among them that of professor 
Jos6 Maria Arreola who believes that they are conventionalized representations of Tliloc. 
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found ia preeminent places. Images of this bird also appear in great num- 
bers modeled in clay and painted alfresco, which would indicate that it 
was the representation of one of the principal deities of the Teotihuacdu 
Olympus, even though theToltec orTeotihuacdn traditions say anything 
concerning it. 

After a long interval new immigrants of Aztec descent, came from the 
N. and as the civilization of the people of Teotihuacan was declining 
and their religious beliefs had degenerated, it was easy for the new arri- 
vals to conquer them and to impose their own civilization and their own 
religion, adding to the latter the religious concepts of Teotihuacan ori- 
gin that had survived. The beautiful myth of Quetzalc6atl, the symbol of 
conservative principles of Teotihuacan, fighting with Tezcatlipoca, who 
held the same rank among the Aztec innovators, synthesizes this ancient 
struggle in a striking way. 

From this fusion of races and civilizations, the vanquished and the 
conquerors, the Acolhua tribe ensued with its civilization of the same 
name. Their religion was a polytheism of the Aztec type which has been 
amply described by archaeologist and historians. We therefore refrain 
from a lengthy discussion of its phases. It is however opportune to re- 
mark here that this polytheism developed much more markedly among 
the Acolhuas than among the Aztecs, the Tepanecas and other indige- 
nous tribes of Anahuac. Some chroniclers assert that Netzahualcoyotl, 
king of the Acolhuas of Texcoco harbored monotheistic ideas. It is 
also asserted that over the many deities of the Aztec Olympus there 
ruled one single and supreme god He called Tloque Nahuaque which is 
equivalent to saj'iug that this religion was on a fair road monotheism. 
We think that these monotheistic interpretations were probably due to 
self-suggestions on the part of the chroniclers, or to preconceived desi- 
res to present the question in that light. 

This religion excercised a more moralizing influence over the inhabi- 
tants of the region than those of previous periods, because it had attain- 
ed a higher degree of evolution. We foresee that we shall in] all probabi- 
lity be accused of indianophilism h outrance, by those who consider the 
moralizing influence of which we speak as open to discussion. There were 
practices dictated by religion, and approved by the moral code of that 
time, which according to modern standards are opposed to the most 
elemental ethical principles, snch as human sacrifices, polygamy, etc. We 
will answer, for the benefit of those who may not know it, that for the ti- 
me when those civilizations were flourishing and for that state of evolu- 
tion, these practices were absolutely within their moral code, just as in 
modern^life there are certain customs in general use which only a few ob- 
servers of far-reaching vision will identify as immoral. On the other 
hand, many aspects of the moral life of those times compare favorably 
with those of modern peoples who pride themselves on their civilization 
and morality. 

In principle, the establishment of the catholic religion in the valley 
of Teotihuacan should be considered as a civilizing factor which must 
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have contributed in a certain degree to moralize and comfort the abori- 
genes. In reality however, the imposition of this religious belief was one 
of the principal influences, if not the principal one, which caused the pro- 
nounced and continous decadence of the Indian population during the 
Colonial as well as the Contemporaneous epochs. The subjugation of 
the inhabitants of Teotihuacdn was easily, and rapidly accomplished, be- 
cause by the side of the conqueror went the monk, barefoot and humble, 
preaching love and submission to the Indians who preferred to surrender 
to sweet persuasion than to the haughty threats of the Spanishe word. 
Later, when the Indians were A^anquished and defenceless, what became 
of that charity and that Christian sweetness? They were transformed 
into instrument of exploitation, despoliation and misery for the vanquis- 
hed! Catholic monotheism could not be substituted for Acolhua-Aztec 
polytheism, notwithstanding the fact that the inquisition built a pyre 
to burn alive an Indmn heretic of Texcoco, a crime which produced such 
horror that the Spanish monarch ordained that the Holy Inquisition 
should henceforth be forbidden to sink its fangs into the flesh of the In- 
dians. 

The system was then changed. The I'eligious ideas of the aborigenes 
were preserved but they were clothed in catholic vestments. Besides ca- 
tholic ideals became slowly penetrated by Indian concepts and even amal- 
gamated with them. The Indian dances or, as the chroniclers call them 
areitos were gradually transformed into dances such as are used today 
in the towns of the valley. Those dances represented, and still represent, 
Christian an Moorish characters, saints and demons, some dressed in 
Spanish fashion, others wearing the feather crowusand tuftsof the archaic 
dances or areitos. The gods of war, of rain, of corn, etc., were preserved 
with all their fundamental attributes, but they were given the name and 
the clothes of various saints. The Christs were represented as covered 
with bleeding wounds which, through association of ideas, reminded the 
Indians of their own bloody rites. Hell had no satisfactory simile in In. 
dian religion. But as it was considered to be of great importance that 
its terrors should ever be before the Indian's eyes, it was represented in 
such realistic and hairraising manner as to inspire profound horror at 
the idea of being there taken, a horror which is just as greatat the present 
time as it was centuries ago. Innumerable observations of a similar na- 
ture could be added to show that in the colonial epoch religious ideas 
were nothing but a coarse polytheism, since the Indians never understood 
the catholic dogmas and in exchange disfigured their own ancient au- 
tochtonous ideas. 

It is natural that such a religion did not excercise any moralizing in- 
fluence among the inhabitants of the valley. Ratherdid itpromptthemost 
depressing kind of fanaticism. Then, we may well ask, what was its result, 
for it surely must have had one? The true consequences which were seek- 
ed and obtained by introducing the catholic religion were as follows: 
the religious orders and the clergy made themselves the masters of the 
conscience and the will of the aborigenes, of their landed property, of their 
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personal work and services, of all that which iu fine could be transformed 
into well being and opulence for monks and clergy. Among these cler- 
gy there were however some though very few honorable exceptiones. Let 
no one think that we exaggerate. The very fundamental idea of this work 
is one of dispassionate observation. Iu order to be convinced of the truth 
of our assertions, one only needs to inspect the fiteen or twenty churches 
of colonial style and of very costly construction which exist in the valley, 
whileits 8,330 inhabitants live inthemost primitive and miserable hovels. 

In support of our assertions we herewith transcribe the accusation 
laid by the pious Archbishop Montufar, unquestionable authority in such 
matters, before the Council of the Indies: 

"As for the rest, a remedy has to be found against the great expen- 
ditures and waste, in personal services and sumptuous and superfluous 
constructions which the monks erect iu the towns of said Indians, all at 
the latter's expense As for the building of monasteries, these are so ex- 
travagant in some parts and where may not be more than two or three 
monks thai they (the monasteries) would be too big for Valladolid even; 
and a house may be once built when another monk comes and it seems to 
him it should be torn down and rebuilt on another site, he goes and does 
it, a monk thinks littleof undertaking the buildingof a new convent which 
may cost from ten to twelve thousand ducats, for saying and doing are 
one and the same thing to them. He gets the Indians to do the work, hy 
tarns, five and sixhundred thousand, (?) without paying them any wages, 
not even a marcel of bread that they might eat; and by turns they bring 
them to said work from a distance of four, six and twelve leagues. Some 
{of those monasteries) they build with lime and they {the Indians) have 
to buy it, a.s well as other {building) material. I have seen two structures 
until now, one having cost more than eight or ten thousand ducats 
and the other little less; each one of these had been started and finished 
within one year at the cost of money, sweat and personal workofthepoor 
{Indians) and they even say that some of the Indians die while they are 
building such structures from the work to which they are not accustomed 
and for lack of food and {for being) faraway from their families and ho- 
mes. And I have just visited another village where they have built three 
monasteries of the same order, one very poor and the other very good 
and which would do well enough in any one of the towns of Castilla. 
When the said monastery was finished, all (built) of stone and mortar 
and with a very beautiful garden enclosed by walls, because to one of the 
monks it seemed better to have another place within the same town, four 
years ago another monastery was commenced, quite sumptuous and as 
fine a church as their order has in Spain, and almost all is now finished 
and the other (monastery) has been torn down." 

"In a monastery of the Augustine fathers we have heard that an altar 
is being erected which will cost more than six thousand pesos (and this) 
at mountain-places where there will never be more than two monks; and 
the monastery is superb; we have scolded him (the superior of that mo- 
nastery), but it has not helped any; the town is called Epazoyuca, small 



The accusation luid by the Archbishop Montufar, before the Council 
of the Indies appear in: Coleccion de Docnmentos in6dito8 relatives al des- 
cubrimiento, conquista y organizacioD de las antiguas posesiones espa- 
nolas en America j Oceania sacados de los Archives del Reino y muy 
especialmente del de Indias por D. Luis Torres de Mendoza. Tome IV, 
page 519. 1865. Madrid. Also in: Coleccion de Mniloz. Tome LXXXVIII. 
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and of poor people; and all (was done) at the cost of said contribu- 
tions and taxes which are given them and the monks of St. Augustine are 
very guilty of this, because, their house in this city of Mexico having 
much larger an income than 1 have from my Archbishopric, they have 
erected and are building such big structures in small willages, all at the 
expense of the Indians, that it makes one suffer; and I and your Viceroy 
cannot remedy it." 

If we examine the titles of regional lands we will see that all or almost 
all of this land belonge to convents, churches and curacies, while the for- 
mer owners were forced to support with their tributes the big caste of 
monks and to construct their churches and convents under the greatest 
suffering and misery. Bead in this work what is said about lawsuits 
between Augustinians and Franciscans who were fighting among them- 
selves for the exclusive right to exploit the inhabitants.^ Study the Codex 
of San Jaan Teotihnacdn which is reprinted in this book and which is a 
h: :;vtrending document, well able to convince even the severest and blin- 
dest of fanatics. It concerns a complaint which the Indians presented in 
hieroglyphic writing to the royal authorities while they were building the 
convent of Acolmaii and probably others. 

Ignorant of the art writing, but still possessing the use of hieroglyphs, 
they painted a regular codexon which are represented the hardships they 
were forced to endure whileerectingthechurches: lines of men led by collars 
like savage cattle; others walking in shackles, still others in stocks and 
torture instruments of the inquisition, and all of them bleeding pitifully 
from head to foot. Some very fat monks appear on the painting in long 
robes; they are the executioners. One of them is seen Avhipping the bleed- 
ing back of an Indian while another Indian is cruelly kicked. On this 
denouncing document we also notice the exhorbitant tributes which, un- 
der penalty of frightful punishment, these slaves had to pay; there are 
beems and pillars or posts of wood, cut stones, wheat, corn cakes, and 
so forth. This document is of great historical value because its signifi- 
cance is not confined to the arbitrariness of the religious orders of this 
region only, but comprises all of New Spain. It had become an irksome 
repetition, that insistent tale of themonks effacing from the native's with 
their love and charity, the cruelties they had suffered at the hands of 
the conquerors. In our opinion the former deserve a harsher ciiticism 
than the latter who, at least, exposed fearlessly their lives in the many 
campaigns and did not hide under the cloak of hypocrisy. It is a fact 
that men like Sahagunand LasCasas were tme fathers to the Indians and 
men of exalted virtue. How many monks, however, would deserve death 
on the gallows as sanguinary spoliators? 

Lastly, we consider it sufficiently proven that the mixed religion or 
pagan Catholicism which ruled the life of the population of Teotihnacdn 
during the colonial epoch was not only far from moral, but rather demo- 
ralizing and highly prejudicial to the development of said population. 



1 Paragraph 3 of chapter IV of third part. 
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We will now study the moral effect, the advantages and disadvanta- 
ges of the work of the Catholic Church on the present population of the 
valley. 

The declaration of Independence did not produce marked changes 
with regard to the religious question. It remained the same as in colo- 
nial times. The Laws of Reform, issued towards the middle of the XIX 
century, struck a mortal blow to the old system by abolishing the reli- 
gious orders and confiscating their property. Unfortunately however, 
together with these beneficial laws came the order that communal lands 
of the pueblos were to be divided among the citizens who then became 
the respective owners of isolated parcels of ground which they were willing 
to dispose of at any price and which, consequently, were bought up by 
the big land owners. 

The defeat of the clergy and the religious orders afforded a certain 
amount of rest to the inhabitants which was however short-lived, becau- 
se when General Diaz assumed the presidency, prerogatives and privileges 
were gradually given back to the Church although they never regained 
the importance they had previously held. The succesive revolutions since 
1910 have again dismiuished the power of the Church. 

At present the bulk of the religious ideas of the population is of the 
same hybrid and extravagant type of pagan Catholicism already alluded 
to. Eeligious orders had left the region for a time but lately they have 
commenced to return and to establish themselves again as did for ins- 
tance the Josephite monks in the conventicle at San Juan Teotihuacfin 
where they live a conventual life besides boarding a number of novices. 
Until now no ill influences have been felt. However this convent, called a 
school by the monks, may develope undesirable influences later on, if it 
is not taken care of. Periodically the people are visited by so-called mis- 
sionaries who, upon leaving, carry with them thousands of pesos which 
have been paid by their flock as fees for christenings, marriages, etc. 

The curates, that is to say the secular clergy are today the strong 
hand of the church over the region and, with the exception of a few their 
presence in the valley is as lamentable as was that of their predecessors 
of other epochs, as we shall prove. The economic situation of the inhabi- 
tants is distressing; yet, they are forced to pay exhorbitant sums of 
money to obtain the ministry of the church which ought to be given, if 
not entirely gratuitous, by at least at very moderate rates. Masses, fu- 
nerals, christenings and marriages are so expensive that a great many 
people have to do without them despite their fanaticism. The great fre- 
quency of concubinage may well serve as an example because it is mere- 
ly due to the economical impossibility on the part of the contracting 
parties to celebrate a religious marriage. The iiscales who are Indians 
well acquainted with the means of the inhabitants and who are the co- 
llectors of alms, are valuable auxiliaries of the Church on account of the 
efficiency of their services as well as for the reason that those services are 
gratuitous. In addition to the taxes Ave must not forget the famous tithe 
which the inhabitants are obliged to pay through the offices of the fisca- 
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les, although it may seem extraordinary. Confession and communion do 
not cost anything hence little attention is paid to them by the curates. 
What emphasizes absolutely the purely commercial spirit of the Church 
is its behaviour towards the many small villages that are too poor to 
support a curate and where the people therefore very rarely do their duty 
towards the catholic creed and who thus involuntarily have become bad 
or defective catholics in the conception of the Church. What is the atti- 
tude of the curates in similar cases? Do they sacrifice themselves to 
their calling and go and minister to these unfortunates even if they do 
not receive any remuneration? No, not so, indeed; they simply abandon 
this unprofitable flock, without a thought for the spiritual welfare of 
their souls. 

Another phase worthy of very special attention is the supposed celi- 
bacy of the curates. The inhabitants and we who have observed the si- 
tuation personally, know that the priests in general live a married life. 
The prejudice which this social abnormality produces among the inha- 
bitants is undeniable. It is self evident that the expenses of such a mode 
of life by the curates have to be borne by the parishioners; furthermore 
there is the possibility of imminent danger to the wives and daughters 
of the confiding peasants, especially if we bear in mind that they all con- 
sider a priest invested with holy character. And lastly, the offspring of 
such unions suffer under a social stigma. 

The whole region has been repeatedly afflicted by epidemics, by 
draughts, by general uneasiness, etc. etc., and yet, never, or almost ne- 
ver, have we seen the curates of the region go about to minister to their 
flock, to cure the sick, to feed the hungry, or to condole with the pariahs. 
They attend to the duties of their ministiy in an entirely mechanical way 
and only for those who can pay the fees. 

As a representative type of priests whose religious attitude is highly 
prejudicial to the population we may mention one who was curate of the 
town of San Juan Teotihuac^n and who possessed all the serious faults 
of which we spoke. Innumerable complaints were presented to the arch- 
bishopric of Mexico concerning offences he committed and, although for 
a long time these complaints remained unheard, at last the accused 
priest left the parish. We ignore whether he left by order of the See of 
Mexico or whether he only went to another parish, in which case we cer- 
tainly pity the poor parishioners to whom he will minister. 

On the other hand, in the town of San Martin de las Piramides there 
is a parish priest of mixed breed who is the example of ministers who are 
a blessing to their flock but Avho are very rare. This exemplary priest 
watches most carefully over the spiritual welfare of his parish, he lightens 
their material misery, he tlieaches them the principles of hygiene, to each 
one personally and to all collectively, and he even arranges and pays 
for their amusements, such as circus performances, comedies and so 
forth, which occasionally are given by small ambulant companies. 

In general, the influence of the catholic religion, as practiced and 
interpreted by the majority of the priests in the valley of Teotihuac^n is 
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highly injurious to its inhabitants even when they, blinded by their fana- 
ticism, do not notice it. Beligion ought to be a moral factor, adequate 
to the understanding of a population which, like this one, still remains 
in a state of retarded culture and is not quite able as yet to act in accor- 
dance with purely ethical canons. 

lu the final conclusions we shall suggest means to improve the reli- 
gious conditions of this region. 

Local folk-lore.— The existing conceptions of folk-lore are many 
and have been widely discussed, so that we do not consider in necessa- 
ry to bring up the qnestion here; besides in the corresponding chapter of 
this work the matter is amply treated. We shall only speak objectively 
about folk-lore such as it occurs in the valley. As it is exceedingly diffi- 
cult draw the line satisfactorily between folk-lore and ethnology proper 
we wish to say that ib will be. impossible to avoid certain confusions in 
the matter. 

The knowledge which the majority of the inhabitants of Teotihua- 
c^n have about themselves and about the world around them is not of a 
scientific character, nor is it gained by the reading of articles on different 
topics since, as we have repeatedly stated, there are no books or other 
printed matter in general which they might consult. Nevertheless they 
possess a certain knowledge, a conception which is founded on peculiar 
interpretations of present and past facts. A large number of the inhabi- 
tants in fact are illiterate and as far as the remaining minority able to 
read is concerned, it does not read anything beyond the elementary 
primers which were given them since, they have no other printed mat- 
ter. To replace this lack of information which books, magazines and the 
newspapers might furnish, they have three abundant sources: P'. — Tra- 
ditions which have been handed down to them verbally. 2°^. — Direct 
appreciation of the present, and 3"*.— Interpretations of such apprecia- 
tions and traditions, transmitted verbally. 

Among the inhabitants of our modern cities, in the metropolis, for 
instance, verbal traditions have dwindled sensibly and direct observa- 
tion is confined and limited and incomparably less eager than in isolated 
country places. Lastly also, verbal transmission on the interpretation 
of actual happenings is rather weak. Printed matter, like the numberless 
tentacles of a gigantic octopus reaches into all the corners and into each 
brain, and gives them an understanding of the experiences of the past, 
the facts of the present and the probabilities of the future. Verbal tradi- 
tion becomes troublesome; direct observation is left for the specialists. 
Professionals, investigators and experts are gathering in this manner 
their own scientific conception of internal and external life; the great 
masses do not obtain that much, but they attain a more or less autho- 
ritative knowledge of things, if not by means of books, at least with the 
assistance of the cheap 'newspaper which is the cherished encyclopaedia 
of the poor. There always remains a certain number of illiterates, ibis 
true, but they, through a well known psychological phenomenon, mecha- 
nically reflect the collective thoughts of the others. This of course does 
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not mean to say that there is no folk-lore in the Capital, because it 
does exist; but this folk-lore is much less generalized and it is also much 
less profuse than in isolated countryplaces. 

The above facts explain amply why the intellectual life of the peasants 
of Teotihuacdn differs very greatly from that of the inhabitants of the 
city. The former view life from a folk-ioristic standpoint that is to say, 
they interpret it with the help of local criterion and as their ancestors 
interpreted it, while the conception of life by the latter is relatively 
normal because it is based on information derived from modern progress. 

Let us cite a few examples to illustrate the point: if a.n inhabitant of 
Mexico City is seriously ill, he usually consults a physician because he 
knows that the professional man is likely to cure him. In the valley they 
do not go to see a physicia.ii; members of the family are the first ones to 
diagnose his case and to decide whether it is. a real disease or whether it 
is the result of malevolent witchcraft. In the first case they go to a me- 
dicine man or healer of either sex, to the midwife or to the bone-setter. 
We will not enumerate here the many remedies of vegetal or animal ori- 
gin which are used in their primitive phai'macopoea, nor shall we men- 
tion or criticize the different systems of massage employed, but we Avili 
say this: although this curative method is purely- empirical, it is in ma- 
ny cases preferable to apply it than to abandon the sick to his fate since, 
as already stated there are no physicians in the entire region. Further- 
more the experience in the use of their medicinal plants, their methods 
of obstetrics and massage have been transmitted among the Indians 
for centuries past and, after all, European medical practice of one or two 
centuries ago was not very much more advanced. 

If the family and perhaps the patient himself are convinced that the 
disease is the result of witchcraft, they naturally go to consult a wizzard 
or a witch who, by means of incantation, exorcism, or some other magic 
ceremony tries to cure the disease. If we consider the fact that there are 
no physicians to be found in the valley and if we take into account the 
traditional experience of healers and bone-setters we can excuse, and even 
accept, to a certain extent, their practice; but whej'e it concerns sbamans? 
witches and witchcraft, we are certain that their practices are often dan- 
gerous or at least injurious this has been proven to be the case with for- 
tune-tellers, prophetesses and other such conjurors who perform their 
black art in the City. We are of course far from ridiculing the actual and 
effective influence of psychic power, of magnetism, hypnotism, telepathy 
and so forth which are applied in those cabalistic ceremonies; we ignore 
their mode of manifestation, yet we suppose that they do exist. 

As a typical example of the first kind of healing just mentioned, we 
will cite the case of Patrocinio MSndez, a boy who suffered from a frac- 
ture of the femur with badly torn muscles and subsequent hemorrhages. 
He was placed in the care of a medicine-man for some two weeks. Al- 
• though this man did not succeed in curing him, he at least arrested gan- 
grene for a long while notwithstanding the fact that the wound remained 
open; it was impossible to find out what herbs he used. Later the child 
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was carried to the Red Cross in Mexico and was taken care of so well 
that the result was remarkable; todfiy that boy walks quite well. 

In the case of vYitchcraft we may also cite a typical cure: the head- 
foreman of the archeaolugical zone, Angel Huesca suddenly began to 
suffer from a tumor on the right shoulder which he attributed to the evil 
eye a woman had cast on him because he had thrown out of the grounds 
of the zone a couple of beasts belonging to her. Huesca consulted medi- 
cine men who however did not dare to resort to surgery, applying ealves 
instead, frictions and hei-bs with no healing effect whatever. Then he re- 
sorted to the witches with the hope that they would be able to conjure 
the evil eye of which he was evidently a victim but, as could be expected, 
with out any success. The writer suggested to Huesca from the start to 
go to Mexico City where he would be cui'ed gratuitously and efficacious- 
ly, but he persistently refused to go until, seeing the failure of medicine- 
mt^n and witches, he finally agreed and came to the Red Cross dispensary 
recommended by the Department of Antropology. His cure was rapid 
and complete which somewhat dimmed his faith in the Medicine and the 
witchcraft of the valley. 

We must also mention the spirit raising of which ample mention is 
made in a respective chapter (plate 11). 

Innovations for the good of to the inhabitants, Avhich had been ini- 
tiated by the Secretaria de Agricultura y Fomento through the Depart- 
ment of Anthropology aroused animosity among the inhabitants of a 
certain farm who, in an endeavor to injure federal interests represented 
in the archaeological zone, tried to drive away the rains from the zone 
mentioned, a most terrible thing in the eyes of the peasants. For that 
purpose they buried bottles containing agua de Gloria, (water blessed 
on Eastereve) in different parts of the zone. By a coincidence, yet in a 
way quite surprising, the rains were siaice in the zone to the great 
satisfaction of the supposed authors of the drought. However they saw 
their intentions shattered when they learned that the lack of rain, far 
from injuring the interests of our work, was rather beneficial, because it 
contributed to the better preservation of newly excavated architectonic 
structures. 

The archaeological monuments of the valley, according to our mo- 
dern criterion consist of architectonic structures dedicated in ancient ti- 
mes to the cult of various deities, especially of cosmic origin, such as the 
sun, the earth, rain, and so forth. The inhabitants of the region, on their 
part, have their own particular ideas about the character of these monu- 
ments, ideas which are based not merely on ethnographic or folk-loristic 
traditions of pre-Spanish and colonial times, but which appear suddenly 
on some special occasion. One of these cases is the one of the workman 
Rosalio Aguilar whose duty it was to watch certain ancient burial places 
that were being explored on the upper platform of the pyramid of the 
temple of Quetzalc6atl. This man persistently assured us that the spirit 
of the men whose remains were found there reproached him severely for 
having violated their retreat and referred to the well known tale of the 
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hidden treafinre which seems to be inherent with the apparition of such 
spirits. As a consequence of this phantastic incident Aguilar became ill 
with a very hif>,h fever which lasted quite some time. 

The relip;ious-pagan dances which are so frequent throughout the re- 
gion constitute one of the most interesting phases of follc-lore. These 
dances are the outcome of a fusion of the aborigional ritual dances held 
in the courts of the teocallis, and the folk dances of old, which in many 
parts of Spain are customary even today. The pre-Spanish recitals which 
accompanied the first named were later substituted by recitations usual 
in Spain of else by some that wereeomposed for thespecial occasion. This 
was one of the mostefflcacious means employed by the Spanish monks to 
help the ideals of the invaders, piincipaily those of religious tendencies 
and they succeeded by weakening or completely barring the aboriginal 
ones. It is needless to say thab these dances as well as the songs, the 
music and the recitations are generally unknown among the inhabitants 
of our modern cities and especially the Capital, while in the valley they 
constitute one of the most vital oE local activities. Amongthem we may 
mention the dances called: Moros y Cristianos aud Los Alchileos (plates 
12, 13, 14 and 15). 

Of a similar characterarecertain evening performances of a truly thea- 
trical effect), in some of which we notice dii-ect Spanish influence in 
their themes, while others, such as El Tlacbiquero and El Valedor bear a 
markedly Indian character. 

We could give many other examples of folk-lore but as they are amply 
referrred to in the correspcmding chapter, we do not consider it necessary 
here. 

In conclusion we are of the opinion that the extent and the intensity 
of folk-lore in the life of a great majority of this population show most 
eloquently their cultural backwardness. The ai-chaic life with its artifice, 
its illusions and superstitions, is curious, attra:Cti ve and original, but from 
all viewpoints it would be preferable if the inhabitants of the valley be- 
longed to our contemporaneous civilization with its advanced modem 
ideals which, although deprived of fancy and the suggestive raiment of 
traditions, contributes in a more positive way to the material and in- 
tellectual welfare which is the goal of all humanity. 

The regional language.— As already stated, the valley was inhabi- 
ted in remote times by tribes of archaic or sub-Pedregalian culture whose 
idiom was in all probability the Otomi. Immigrants from the N. conque- 
red these tribes and added their own to the autochthonous culture pro- 
ducing thus the Teotihuacfiiu Civilization and presumably imposing their 
own language which was probably the Aztec. Later on tribes also of Aztec 
culture and Aztec languageconquered in their turn the Teotihuacans. The 
fact is that when then Spanish conquerors arrived the Aztecwas generally 
spoken in that locality. 

The race and culture of the primitive inhabitants of the valley persist- 
ed during the centuries of coloniail rule and even today they constitute 
the majority of the population. On the otherhand the aboriginal language 
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was gradually substituted by Spawish. In the part of this book refening 
to the colonial population several documents are transcribed, originally 
writtt^nin Aztec and corresponding to the XVI, XVII and XVIII centuries 
which clearly show a progressive incorporation of Spanish words and his- 
panisms. In the part corresponding to the contemporaneous population 
we have included a study of the Aztec or Mexican language spoken by a 
very few people in the valley today. 

Government, justice and politics.— In this valley, as well as 
throughout theRepublicand,for that matter, ail through Indo-Spanish— 
Portuguese America we notice that one of the prinicipal reasons that 
prevented a flourishing development of the population, was the govern- 
mental system prevalent since the beginning of European domination. It 
was inadequate and illogical and therefore harmful. 

We do not possess suffcient data for reference concerning the govern- 
ment establiished in the valley in the remote time of the greatest pros- 
perity of TeotihuacfAii, but the artisticand industrial importance and the 
extension of the settlements, the archaelogical remains of which are des- 
cribed in this book, allow us to presume that the government was orga- 
nized according to the needs, the tendencies and the aspirations of the 
population, because their prosperity is objectively expressed and sym- 
bolized in the remains. 

We do know positively the various aspects of the government of the 
Acolhua-Texcocan period, in power at the time of the conquest. We may 
safely state that as the result of experience and its evolution through 
many centuries, it was perfectly adapted to the mode of life of thepopula- 
tion. Directly or indirectly all the actions of the government were influen- 
ced by the ideas and actions of the inhabitants whose power was embo- 
died in the king of Texcoco and the Lord of Teotihuacan and was intended 
to produce a general well-being. The greatest testimonial in this respect 
consists in the frequent praise of this governmental system by colonial 
chroniclers. 

The Spanish system of government, derived from the necessities, the 
aspirations and tendencies of men in every respect so vastly differentfrom 
the Indians as were the Spaniards of the XVI century, descendents of 
Iberians, of Goths, Romans, Moors, etc., could not successfully establish 
a substitute for the Indian government. It was for this reason that du- 
ring the colonial epoch their government was nothing but an artiflcal im- 
position, that is to say it was only effective for the Spanish minority 
while the Indian majority tried, wherever this was feasible, to evade its, 
requirements. Nevertheless, as the power was in the hands of the Spa- 
niardswho had ample means of imposition andcontrol, the aboriginal po- 
pulation began to wither like plants without irrigation in this artiflcal 
and depressing condition. We must not forget however, that the laws des- 
tined to govern the Indians with justice and with a view to make them 
happy, were conceived by highly humanitarian rulers, but it is equally 
well known that this altruistic code of laws, as a rule, was a dead letter 
throughout New Spain. 
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The declaration of Independence interrupted with its triumphant cry 
the lethargy of the conquered and it looked as if it was really going to 
give them new life and new blood. Unfortunately however, the noble ini- 
tiative which in the minds of Morelos and Guerrero should have meant 
the emancipation of all the Mexicans, including the Indians and the Mes- 
tizos, to which class they both belonged, was planned and enacted for the 
greater part by members of the minority who had enslaved the Indians 
for four centuries. Sons of Spanish conquerors, religious orders, the secu- 
lar clergy, and military men who had deserted the Spanish ranks, were 
the ones who monopolized all the advantages which the movement of in- 
dependence brought iu istwake. Thethousands, or hundredsof thousands 
of men who in good faith sacrificed their blood and their lives iu these 
tremendous struggles, were foiled; they never knew that their sacrifice 
would be fruitless. In fact the constitutions and the laws which followed 
the independence were even more exotic and more artificial than in colo- 
nial times; they did not even bear in mind any longer the legislation of 
the Indies given out by the vice-regal governments. These laws and cons- 
titutions were copies of those ruling in France, in the United States 
and in Spain. The historical antecedents of the Indian and Mestizo popu- 
lation although an overwhelmingmajority, their idiosiiicrasies, their cha- 
rateristics, ideals a,nd tendencies, their needs and their aspirations were 
not taken into account. The ruling elements whose material and intellec- 
tual life was shaped after the Spanish pattern and inspired by their fond- 
ness of foreign customs, which they freely introduced and which in many 
cases were not at all suitable, made and dictated the laws of the go- 
vernment of the inhabitants. This explains the seemingly illogical revo- 
lutions that have disturbed the country incessantly. 

The revolution of 1910-20 failed to give the peopleof the valley the ad- 
vantages which it brought to other parts of the country. It produced on 
thecontrary, a greatdeal of damage. Tlie lack of means of defenseand the 
natural passive mood of the inhabitants the main were reason why they 
were robbed with impunity of their cattle, seeds, implements and grow- 
ing cereals, by different bands. No distribution of land has been as yet 
attempted despite the many petitionsby the people; in-igation water rights 
are not yet definitely restored to some of the pueblos which were deprived 
of them; the application of justice is defective and generally against the 
needy who are in the majority; electoral activities are mostly fraudulent 
impositions; the representatives of the region in the Legislative Chambers 
never pay any attention to the improvement of the inhabitants and when 
they do it is solely to favor the big land owners and their interests as 
happened in the question concerning pulque which was debated in the 
house of Representatives, and so on. 

In short, thecpndition of the present population as far as the govern- 
ment is concerned, is almost as unfavorable as in the past, because the 
laws are not evennow adapted to the antecedents and the characteristics 
of the social majority. Even supposing that the population should try 
to adapt itself to these laws, a thing which ought not take place they are 
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irieffloient because their text is unknown to the inhabitants and it will 
continue to be po as long as they continue leading a life based on folk- 
h)re. Then it happens, first, that the written law is impracticable and 
therefore ineffective while, secondly, the Salomonic law, the law based on 
folk-lore, the law derived from ancient experience and observation of the 
local social phenomena, cannot be enacted freely either because the other, 
the written law, obstructs its effects. 

In the conclusions we suggest means to initiate in the future a solu- 
tion of this most important problem. 

Education. — The term education signifies many tc^ndencies: moral, 
physical, artistic, industrial, literary, social and civic, that is to say, a 
satisfactory mastery of almost all human activities requires first of all 
fundamental and thorough education. Naturally enough, one can live 
without education like the wild animals; but this in the world of today 
would mean to vegetate most miserably and to lead an incomplete, sickly 
existence, condemned sooner or later to complete annihilation. 

The prevailing idea about education in the vallej' is absolutely one 
sided and restricted. Either it is thought to mean the local code of social 
customs which tradition has sanctified, or else they think that to educate 
means simply teaching their children to read and write and other elemen- 
tal knowledge. Of course such a narrow understanding is one of the many 
reasons that explain, to a certain extent, the intellectual and physical 
decadence of the population. 

To educate the culturally advanced populations of European coun- 
tries is a diflcult task, but in the end a feasible one because one ha,s firwt 
of all to deal with an ethnical, cultural and linguistical honaogeneity of 
the groups to be educated, which is a great advantage in itself becau.'-e 
this I'cnder a generalization and uniformity of the educational system 
possible. But in countries like Mexico where the social groups differ from 
every view point, the problem is exceedingly difficult and, on certain 
occasions, even impossible. Although in the valley the populations ai-e 
not as heterogeneous and antagonistic as in other parts of Mexico, the 
differences of character of the different groups are sufficiently noticeable 
effectively to upset any educational plans, especially when such plans 
are not based on an intimate and experimental knowledge of the ethni- 
cal and psychological characteristics of the inhabitants and of their im- 
mediate surroundings. 

Letus examine some of the characteristics and differences observed in 
the region with regard to educational conceptions. Morality is unders- 
tood and practiced in various ways: an insignificant social minority con- 
demns, for instance, free (illegal) matrimonial unions which for the ma- 
jority are as respectable and as legitimate as those recognized by law or 
by the church. After all this difference of opinion has no right to be, be- 
cause the above mentioned minority under the suggestion of religious tra- 
dition and due to the narrow discipline of its customs, is convinced that 
these natural marriages are the result of vice, as is the case among 
them and among inhabitants of big cities, whose social life they try to 
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imitate. Instead, in the ejes of the majority, such marriages are perfect- 
ly legitimate and worthy of respect, because they are based on the idt-al 
of founding a family. If such unions ever acquire the aspect of imjnora- 
lity, it is when the parents, after having accumulated a fortune, die in- 
testate. In such a case it may happen that their fortune does not go to 
the children who are called illegitimate, but instead goes to near or dis- 
tant relatives whom the civil code quite unjustly designates as the legiti- 
mate heirs. From the purely human point of view they have not as much 
legitimate right to it as those who, by virtue of love which is the supre- 
me law, continue the life of the departed in spirit and in flesh and blood. 
In such cases legal educiition is most urgently needed by mU those Avho 
ignore the benefits of the law in regard to marriage. 

The people of the valley are denfenceless victims of everlasting abu- 
ses of all kinds by local as well as Federal authorities: contributions, 
fines, collective labour, impositions by the authorities, disregard of their 
demands of land, irrigation, medical attention, instruction, etc. All these 
constitute the heavy load which in the name of the law has to be borne 
by the people who unfortunately on a great many occasions, do not 
even know it. It is therefore necessary to educate the authorities most 
energetically, to correct, fine or dismiss them, until they interpret correct- 
ly the true spirit of the laws of which they are the executors, that the 
object of these laws is to benefit the people not to despoil or harm them. 
The inhabitants should be made awaie of the abuses committed by the 
authorities, not with the idea of annihilating them by fire and sword, 
which would hardly have any but contrary results as experience has 
shown in the past ten years during which time no improvement or al- 
most none, in their conditions, has been achieved, but of unmaf-king, driv- 
ing them off and even imprisoning them if necessary. In the city of 
San Juan Teotiliuacan a noteworthy example of general civic education 
has been given: the principal authority was quietly and peacefully with- 
drawn upon the petition of the citizens who duly proved his bad be- 
haviour. 

In civic and hygienic education, a thorough propaganda will be most 
urgently needed. It will be necessary to preconise the practice of vaccina- 
tion, the frequent use of baths, medical care, etc.^ It will be necessary 
to insist that excessive child labour be diminished or avoided as well 
as the hard work of women, that the working hours of men be cut con- 
siderably and that these men be taught to improve and ease theii- work 
by means of proper implements and that they learn the proper use of the 
same. It is necessary to teach the men, women and children to reserve a 
certain amount of physical strength which they may use in agreeable 
sports, for which the natives are exceediiigly well fitted. 

The valley is provided with an abundant supply of raw material; ne- 
vertheless industrial productiion is insignificant, because the inhabitants 



1 Whenev-T the Department of Anthropology tried to induce patients to be taken to the Cspital it met 
with tenacious vesistenoe which was in some cases overcome when the patient realized for himself the seri- 
ousness of his disease. 
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have, never received the proper technical instruction which is necessary to 
convert all that raw material into industrial products for commercial 
exploitation. 

Even the most primitive agricultural education is unknown to the 
majority of the people. 

In various parts of this woik allusion is made to the difference of re- 
ligious conception which exists between the majority of the aborigenes 
and the minority of whites. To the latter for instance it would seem a 
serious sin to allow a group of dancers to dance the ancient lancers or 
the modern shimmy in front of the main altar of a church, while the laige 
percentage of Indians consider an absolute part of the church ritual the 
dancing of the Alchileos or the Moras y Cristianos or still another dance 
which is a very curious blending of the lancers and the shimmy. It will 
be necessary to direct or educate these choreographic manifestations of 
a religious-profane character, seeking gradually to deprive them of their 
ritual characteristics and develop them in an exclusively artistic sense. 

There does not exist throughout the valley a sensible idea of the 
significance of the universe, the terrestrial globe, foreign countries, 
the Republic, nor even the fatherland. If they have any idea at all, it is 
derived from their own folk-lore. Everyone lives only within the horizon 
bordered by the hills. Business, politics or other reasons force but a com- 
paratively small number of inhabitants to become acquainted casually 
with thi'ee places outside their valley: Texcoco, capital of the distric; 
Toluca, capital of the State; and Mexico, capital of the Republic. There 
is no geographical, political or civic education. 

The history of the country is generally ignored by the people whose 
knowledge is almost exclusively based upon certain vague traditions in 
their ethnography and folk-lore. Two or three names of historic persona- 
ges are well known to them like Hidalgo, JuArez, Moctezuma and Cuauh- 
temoc but they have really no idea of the active life work or the histo- 
rical importance of any one of those men. 

Several governors of the State of Mexico under whose jurisdiction the 
valley lies have at different times and in perfectly good faith made brave 
efforts in favor of regional education. But each time their noble and high- 
ly commendable efforts failed due to the one sided and narrow minded 
judgement which grew out of the educational iriethod employed. This me- 
thod was most incomplete and in no way adequate to offer an education 
in the various activities of life. It was confined, as already stated, to me- 
rely teaching the people the most elemental arts such as reading and writ- 
ing. The result of this is that at the present time 25% of the population 
can read and write and this seems a satisfactory percentage compared with 
other regions of the Eepublic. But, what is the real advantage of this li- 
mited knowledge among the children? It has little or no value. We 
have already demonstrated the truth of this assertion. The children of 
recent years are today nothing but day labourers whose intellectual, so- 
cial and economic existence is as backward and as miserable as that of 
those who never went to school. This, as we have pointed out repeatedly, 
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is due in the first place to the fact that although they can read and write, 
they use the latter only ou rare occasions, and as for the first, they must 
resign themselves to read theirtext books of school days for many reasons, 
mainly because their economic condition renders them unable to obtain 
other reading matter. On the other hand, the textbooks that were for- 
merly used and in some places are even used today iu the schools, treat 
of such exotic matters that the childish mind soon forgets them. Lastly, 
the pedagogic systems used were those of the schools of the Capital of the 
State of Mexico. These methods are adapted to children of the urban 
classes who live in surroundings of modem civilization and who as a rule 
belong to thewhite race. But these methods should not be employed with 
Indians or half breeds who suffer from the enormous prejudices of the 
backward culture of four centuries ago and who never lived in big centres 
but always iu isolated country places. 

No thought was ever given to the education of the adults whose in- 
fluence on their children naturally retardsand decidedly hampers the pro- 
gress, however slow that may be, which the latter might make by means 
of the deficient education already alluded to. At the conclusion we shall 
mention the efforts made in the interest of a plan of general education of 
the inhabitants of the region by the Department of Antropology. 

Architecture, sculpture and ■pa.iatiag.—Pre-Spiinish Architecture. 
— Like all the other cultural manifestations of the present population of 
the valley, the architecture of today shows a marked decadence, evident 
not only in the coarse and sickly efforts made in that direction at the 
present time, but b.y comparing its insignificance with the high state of 
development which such efforts attained in former times. ^ 

While it is difficult to give an authoritative hypothesis on the origin 
of the architecture of Teotiiiuacan, we shall uevertlieleas give our perso- 
nal opinion which is derived from observations made of this and other 
pre-Spanish architectures and which will be devoid as much as possible 
of hazardous conclusiones. 

In an essay ou pre-Spanish architecture published some time agOj^we 
classified it from the viewpoints of construction and aesthetics into three 
distinct groups: 1"— Architecture of the Pueblo type such as Casas Gran- 
des. S"^- — The transition type represented by the monumentsof Chalchihui- 
tes. 3'"— Architecture of the Pyramidal type, so called because their fun- 
damental construction is that of pyramids and the inclined plane, their 
representative type being slighty varied in the structures of Teotihuac^n, 
Mitla, the Maya monuments, etc. This third group may still be subdivi- 
ded into two divisions or classes. The first one of these comprising struc- 
tures on the Central Plateau, among them, as salient type, the archi- 
tecture of Teotihuac^n, while the second class includes structures of the 

1 When the architect Mr. Marquina wrote his avticle on Arguitectura y Eseultura, the explorations of 
the Temple of Quetzalcbatl had not shown clearly that the first period was one of greatest prosperity or 
wealth while the second was one of decadence. This will account for certain contradictions between his state- 
ments and ours in this article. 

2 Manuel Gamio.— £o Geografla ArqueoUgica de HUxieo. In Baletln de la Sociedad Meiicana de Qcografia 
y Estadlstica. Mexico. 1919. Quinta Spooa. Vol. VIII. Num. 2. 
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coast profusely represented by Maya monuments such as Chichen-ItzS, 
Palenque, Uxmal, etc. It is our opinion thatthe Teotihuac^narcliitecture 
has been successively derived from edifices of the type ol ydcatas (Jaliyco 
and Michoacln), edifices of El Teul (Jalisco on the border of Durango)? 
buildings of La Quemada(Zacatecae), edifices of Chalchihuites(Zacatecas 
on the border towards Durango), edifices of El Zape (Durango), edifices 
of Casas Grandes (Chihuahua) and the edifices of the Pneblos of the 
Southwestern part of the United States. 

How old or rather how many centuries old may the architecture of 
Teotihuac^n be? ^ This question is put to us by all the tourists who happen 
to visit this region and they seem quite astonished when we tell them that 
we cannot fix a positive date. However, on numerous occasions we have 
tried to analyze this question and, although it seems impoHsible to esta- 
blishadirect and exact chronology, we have obtained indirect conclusions 
which, if not absolutely satisfactoi-y, at least will furnish a certain orien- 
tation for future investigations. Although we have included in the group 
o'i pyramidal structures those correspondingto the Maya and Teotihuacdn 
ty])es and we agree that in their broadest features they present certain 
analogies, easily explainable by the common origin of the American abo- 
rigenes, wehold that the architecture of Teotihuaefin antedates the epoch 
of development of Maya architecture. As the age of the latter according to 
sufficiently correct chronological calculations has been established at two 
thousand years, the age of theTeotihuac^n architecture can be fixed with- 
thout exaggeration attwo thousand fivehundred or three thousand years, 
considering the long evolutionary process necessary for the formation of 
this architecture from its beginning to the end of the second period, the 
period of its decadence. 

We will now try to prove the precedence of the architecture of Teoti- 
hnacan to that of the Maya. If Maya architecture had preceded immedia- 
tely that ofTeotihuacan, we would without doubt notice a certain infiuen- 
ce by the former on the latter. This however is not the case. Ex^jlorations 
made at Teotihuacan of late years and presented in this work show in a 
most positiveway thatsuchis notthecase. If Maya architecture had been 
eontera poraneous with TeotihuacSn architecture, a m utual influence would 
certainly appear, which is not the case either, as we have had occasion to 
state .after observations made in Teotihuacan. Lastly it is our opinion 
that the architecture of Teotihuacan didnot immediately precede that of 
the Mayas but rather antedates it by a long period. In fact if the first 
were the case, the infiuence of the style of Teotihuacan would be widely 
spread and pronounced in Maya structures. This happens with the Aztec 
culture which influence the Mayan to a very large extent because they 
were contemporaneous and an incomparably shorter chronological period 
separates them. The weak and merely sporadic influence which the archi- 
tecture of Teotihuacdn had on the Maya monuments strengthens our 
hypothesis. 

1 These ohronologieiil dsduotions with regard to TeotihuacAn architecture, can be generally applied to 
the culture of that name. 
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On the other hand, the power of expansion of the Maya culture and 
hence of its architecture was so great that not only did it leave positive 
andeasily identified traces iu Central America, but ifc extended through the 
territorries of what are today the States of Chiapas, Campeche, Tabasco, 
Veracruz, and Oaxaca (Monte Alb^n). Furthermore there is at Xochical- 
co in the State of Morelos and comparatively near Teotihuacdn, a monu- 
ment of unquestionable Maya origin. Is it possible to suppose that, if the 
Maya and Teotihuac^n cultures were contemporaneous, they would not 
have been in contact and influenced each other since Teotihuacdn, is so 
close to Xochicalco where the former left such positive traces? Undoub- 
tedly not. It maybe stated here however, that authorities like Dr. Herbert 
J. Spiuden in his interesting book on Maya Art^ and Thomas A. Joyce 
in his dilligent Manual on Mexican Archaeology^ are both of the opinion 
that the two cultures are contemporaneous. With all due respect to the 
learning of the two destiiiguished Americanists, we cannot accept their 
theories in this matter for two principal reasons: 

1°*— Although the manifestations of the intellectual culture of the 
Toltecs or Teotihuacans are slightly known, the material ones, especially 
architecture, have remained almost unknown up to the last few years 
when the Department of Anthropology began to make the investigations 
which are described in the present work. If therefore this architecture was 
practically unknown, it certainly was impossible to find in it influences 
from other cultures and as little could be ascertained of its influence on 
others in its turn. Dr. Spinden agrees with us in this respect.' 

2'"''— Analogies between the Maya and Teotihuacan architectures ha- 
ve been principally based upon observations made on a few sculptured frag- 
ments from Tula* without bearing in mind that they show the Aztec 
influence which was evident at a period when the classic, culture of Teoti- 
huacan was already disintegrating. Mr. Joyce, basing his opinion on the 
Anales de Cnauhtitlan, indicates that the Toltec or Teotihuacan civiliza- 
tion established itself at the beginningof the VIII century of theChristian 
Era. Still, we might ask, should we concede greater authority to those 
Anales and to the colonial chroniclers who are of the same opinion than 
to what the architectural monuments themselves, mutely, but very elo- 
quently tell us? 

Let us explain. Which logically, ought to be the plane of reference in a 
discussion on the manifestations of the Toltec or Teotihuacan culture es- 
pecially of architecture and the lesser industrial arts? Should it be the fa- 
mous Tula mentioned in all the pre-Spanish chronologies and the com- 
mentaries of the chroniclers, or Teotihuacan, a city far less known than 
Tula and mentioned, when at all, merely in a casual and secondary way? 



1 A Study of Maya Art. In Memsirs, Peahody Museum of American Archaeology and Etlmology. Cambi'idgc. 
1913. Vol. 6. 

2 Me ican Archaelogy. An IntroductioH to the Archaeology of the Mexican and Maya Civilization of 
pre-Spanish America. New York and London. 1914. 

3 Page 230 

4 We refer to the columns of Tula, sculpturc-d in the form of serpents and which are identical with those 
at the Chichanohob or Temple of the Tigers at Chioh6n-Itza. 
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There rests the crucial poiut of the question. "We know the region of Tula 
in the State of Hidalgo, having explored it, although not so extensively 
as we intend to do in the future. Nevertheless we feel able to deduce from 
the nature of the territory and its topography that there could not have 
stood a big city such as the famous Tula of the chroniclers was supposed 
to have been. To judge from the quantity and quality of a.rchitectonic, 
industrial and other vestiges found there we can only conceive a pre— 
Spanish town of little importance. Instead, Teotihuac^n is given little 
importance in annals and chronicles and nowhere do we obtain a full des- 
cription, notwithstanding the fact that the remains of this pre-Spanish 
city are far more extensive and of greater importance in the sense of 
architecture, sculpture, industry, etc., of theToltec orTeotihuacan type.^ 

It is therefore beyond doubt that there exists a serious error some- 
where in regard to Tula and Teotihuacan, either in their respective desig- 
nations or in their interpretation, and this error must be corrected. We 
shall try and contribute to this end with our modest opinion. From annals 
and traditions given us by families of Aztec ancestry who immigrated into 
the valley of Mexico, it appears thatthose immigrants already found the 
ancient Teotihuacan^ in ruins and absolutely abandoned with some of its 
structures possibly covered with vegetation. It is due to this fact that 
not only has the said city never been described, but that even allusions 
to it are very scarce and due merely to vague traditions. Going still fur- 
ther backwe find thateven intraditions supposed to be contemporaneous 
with the time of the prosperity of Tula, no descriptions or references to a 
city incomparably bigger and more importantthan Tula in every respect, 
as the great city of the pyramids must have been, were found. If they had 
been contemporaneous, Teotihuacan would doubtless have outdone Tu- 
la. How then can this problem be solved? 

Until now we have discussed the question with arguments which seem 
logical. Instead we confess that the conclusion that follows is a hazaj*- 
(Jous hypothesis subject to later rectifications although ithas its founda- 
tion in statements previously made. It is our belief that Teotihuacdu is 
the primitive, the magnificent Tula wich must have flourished five or ten 
centuries before the Christian Era. This metropolis may possibly have de- 
cayed at the beginning of the Christian Era or shortly afterwards. Its in- 
habitants, for reasons we ignore, may have expatriated themselves and 
may have wandered through different regions, still preserving the characte- 
ristic traits of their civilization until, after several centuries, they establish- 
ed themselves somewhere in the present State of Hidalgo to which pla- 
ce, in memory of their ancient metropolis they gave the name of Tula, the 
city mentioned by the chroniclers, in annals and traditions. Only in this 
manner can we explain the contradiction and the confusion which loom up 

1 This has prompted us a long time ago to call this very interesting civilization Teolihuac&n instead of 
TolUcan. 

2 We wish to state that throughout this work we have omitted the term nahua, believing that since the 
civilizations flourishing in the valley of Mexico have been satisfactorily defined, thanks to arohaeologioal in- 
vestigations, and caUed Archaic oi Sub-Pcdregalian, T<.otihuacdn or ToUecannnd Azlccan, it was superfluous to 
use that ambiguous and meaningless term. 
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as soon as we try to analyze the data relating to Tula and Teotihuacdn. 
As for the name oE Teotihuacfin it seems more likely that the Aztec im- 
migrants may have applied it to the gigantic vestiges they found of primi- 
tive Tula on account of the admiration produced by their magnitude and 
state lines. The investigations we intend to start at Tula in the State of 
Hidalgo, will consist in a careful examination and survey of the remains 
found there in order to determine, as previously whether they represent 
later periods of the civilization initiated and developed in ancient Teoti- 
huacdn. 

This Department has tried to determine chronologically the architec- 
ture of Teotihuacdn by means of stratigraphical studies in the archaeolo- 
gical zone of Teotihua3dn. In the sixteen excavations made, we found at 
two different depths great accumulations of broken pottery, ritual and 
industrial implements and, in general, all the different kinds of vestiges of 
Teotihuacan type. These fragments were deposited by natural process 
of sedimentation which would indicate that there were two epochs of ma- 
ximum population corresponding to two different epoch of prosperity of 
the civiUzation established there. Later these deductions were absolutely 
confirmed when an examination of the edifices revealed that there really 
existed architectural vestiges superposed and corresponding to two diffe- 
rent periods of construction. The edifice inadequately called Los Subte- 
rrdneos, like almost all the other building within the zone, proves the 
existence of this superposition. These investigations unfortunately do 
not permit a definite determination of the antiquity of the two periods of 
Teotihuacdn for which reason we shall later on invent a system of inves- 
tigation which will probably give us positive results. The strata of 
earth which have been settling in the valley since the XVI century mean 
a sedimentation of four centuries. Now then; to determine the thickness 
of this strata it will suffice to excavate near the walls of the temples 
(churches) built in the XVI century, until we reach the springer of the 
arch or pedestal (base) laid at that time. It is natural that the distance 
between the present level and the level of these pedestals or bases would 
be the thickness of the sedimentation of four centuries. This thickness once 
determined, the antiquity of the subterranean, archaeological monu- 
ments of the valley might be approximately determined, by simply divid- 
ing the depth in which these are found by the number of centimetres or 
metres the thickness above mentioned presents. We anticipate the tech- 
nical difficulties which such an investigation carries with it; but we think 
that economic difficulties would be even greater, because a speculative 
work of this kind does not present any objective success, as happens with 
other woiks which are far less important and require greater expenditu- 
re. NeA''ertheless we shall persist in making such an investigation which, if 
we succeed will furnish us with the clue not only to the chronology of the 
civilization of Teotihuacdn but of other civilizations as well and of pre- 
SpaTiish architecture related to them. 

"We are now going to give a summary description of the city of Teoti- 
huacdn: 
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This archaic metropoHs was built on a geutly sloping plain irrigated 
in part by crystalline springs and protected from the icy northwinds by 
the extinct volcano of Cerro Gordo, the lava of which in fragments or 
volcanic shells is very abundant in the inmediate surroundings and 
afforded material for the construction of magnificent monuments. The 
soil consists of hard and impermeable tepetate which made the laying of 
foundations unnecessary and prevented the destruction of buildings by 
humidity . Another reason for the selection of this spot for building a 
town consisted in the large deposits of obsidian at the northeast of the 
valley furnishing raw material for the fashioning of arrowpoints, knives 
and other arms, as well as of jewelry and other ornaments {plate 16, a). 
In thosa deposits or quarries (plate 16, h) a fabulous amount of shavings 
and splinters of obsidian are found. 

Toward the south and southwest at that time there stretched the 
lakes of Texcoco, Xaltocan and Zumpango, the waters of which, besides 
regulating the climatic conditions of the region, they offered fish, aquatic 
birds and other food as well as plants for industral use such as tule'^ and 
reedgrass. 

The extension of the city must have been very great because vestiges 
of it have been discovered within a area of over six kilometers in 
length by three in width. An expansion of two hundred hectares which 
comprises the main part of the city and is closed in by a wire fence, forms 
what is today called the arcbaelogical zone (plate 17). 

The building material generally used is adobe, tezontle fporous build- 
ing stone), volcanic tufa or tepetate and other sedimentary or plutonic 
rocks which are found in the region. Pavements are made with lime, 
clay, pulverized tezontle, tlapilli, etc. The interior structure is usually of 
adobe, or rubble work, the latter being made of stone and clay. The 
coating of these monuments on some of the principal buildings consists of 
big square slabs, plain or sculptured and almost always painted in poly- 
chrome colours. On other edifices the coating is of rubble work but of a 
smoother quality than on the inside. This rubble work is covered by 
a kind of concrete, the surface of which was stuccoed, polished and gene- 
rally painted in red ocre. Wood was profusely used for columns and inte- 
rior structures as can be seen on the Temple of Qaetzalcdatl.'^ 

The truncated pyramid with the superposed quadrangular or rectan- 
gular prism form the geometrical bodies from which the forms which cons- 
stitute the architecture of the Teotihuac5,n are principally derived. The 
walls were frequently crowned by merlons. It is positively known that 
they had doors but it is impossible to tell by what means these doors 
were shut. The system of drainage w^as profuse and consisted of subte- 
rranean tubes constructed with indigenous concrete and covered with 
slabs. It is supposed that these drainage canals emptied into the ravine 
which crosses the ancient city. 

1 Ti/pha angustifolia, Linn. 

2 We iiiay mention here that at Clialchihuitea the w.ills wers erected between two rows of wooden poles 
or sticks placed at certain distances from one and other. Manuel Gamio. Los Moniimcntos Argueoldgicos en las 
inmediaeiouBS de Chalchlhuiles, Zacatecas. In Xiw^es del Mmso Nacional de Arqueolocila, Historia y Etnoltigla, 
Mexico. 1913. Vol. II. 
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"). — ARUOW-HFCAlJSf-KNIVES AND CUTLASSES OF OBSIDIAN STONB FOUND IN THIf. RiOION. 




i). — (iSaLTO DE las PfiNAS.n One OKTHK obsidian stone DEPOSITS WHICH WAS UTILIZED 
IN THK FABRICATION OF DIVERS OHJKCTS. 
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II). — SoUTHWBSTEKN ANGLE OF THK PYRAMID OF THE SUN. 
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ft). — SOUTHKBN PLATFORM OF 'JHK PYRAMID OF THB SUN WHICH SKRVKS AS A BASE FOR VA- 
RIOUS MODKKN CONSTROCTIONS THAT ARE TO BE DEMOLISHED WHEN EFFECTING THE EX- 
PLORATION OF THIS SYSTEM. 
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The edifices can be classified in four groups according to the purpose 
they served: 1^'.— Votive monuments such as the pyramids of the Sun, 
the Moon and of Quetzalcoatl (the ancient Citadel). In such cases the 
small sanctuaries erected on the upper terrace of the pyramids were rela- 
tively secondary because the immense blocks which supported them sig- 
nified more eloquently the offering to their gods of work, pain, blood 
and tears by a people ruled by the theocracy who exploited their fana- 
tism. 2°". — Temples and living quarters of the clergy. These were spacious 
and consisted of numerous apartments built over the foundations of the 
pyramids and prisms referred to above. In this case the foundations are 
of secondary importance in as much as the pre-eminence was given to 
the apartments which composed the building. Among this group we call 
attention to the temple of the god of water, Thlloc (Exca vationa of 191 7) , 
and called such because a great many images of this god were found in 
the building. In one of the upper apartments of this structure an altar 
can be seen and two cavities which were possibly used for ritual ceremo- 
nies. Other apartments were probably occupied by the priests attached 
to this cult. 3''''.— Palaces of civil authorities. It has been impossible to 
identify these until now because the moimments discovered during our 
activities correspond to the two first named groups. However, we be- 
lieve that the Ediffcios Saperpuestos or Subterrdneos belonged to a pa- 
lace, for there were no images of deities found in them. 4"'. — Popular 
habitations. We think that in what is comprised in the actual archaeolo- 
gical zone there were only structures of the three first named groups. The 
living quarters of the common people must have been very small and of 
poor and perishable material such as adobe, grass, maguey leaves, etc. 
and have disappeared centuries ago. Up to this da,te we have not found 
even one of these huts or little houses well preserved. All that is found in 
some places, far away from the zone, are shapeless remants of heaps of 
adobe and pieces of old pavements. 

The principal systems of groups of edifices wich form the city are the 
following: 

Pyramid of the Sun and annexes. — The pyramid is sixty four meters 
high and measures 215 on each side approximately so that it has a base 
of forty six thousand two hundred and twenty five square meters; its di- 
mensions were formerly somewhat larger, but at the time it was disco- 
vered and reconstructed in 1905 several exterior coatings were removed 
which measured several meters in thickness (plate 18, a). 

On the front which looks toward the west is the staircase which in 
this as on almost all of the big monuments, faces the west. On the 
east side is the entrance to a tunnel which was dug in order to investi- 
gate the interior construction of the pyramid which is of adobe. This 
monument is surrounded by three big platforms which were crowned by 
buildings. Toward the west side of the plaza which was formed by the 
pyramid and the platforms stretches the so-called Street of the Dead. 
These platforms are covered by vegetation with the exception of the one 
on the South (plate 18, b), a large part of which had been used to build 
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a shelter for the employees, storerooms and stables, which will be demo- 
lished as soon as the whole compound is explored. 

Pyramid of the Moon and annexes.— This pyramid measures forty 
two meters in height and its base covers eighteen thousand square meters. 
Here the staircase lies toward the south an exception to the rule {plate 
19, a). The inner construction is ot adobe. The edifices which surround 
the pyramid (plate 19, b) form a more complicated system than these 
around the pyramid of the Sun. This pyramid has been barely explored 
and only a few portions of its external structure were discovered. 

Street of the Dead. — Opposite the south side of the j)yramid is the 
so-called Street of the Bead which is the central road and axle of the city 
having on either side several mounds which represent as many buildings 
(plate 20, a). According to tradition there were tombs in these build- 
ings and that is why the whole avenue is known by the name of Street of 
the Dead. 

Temple of TMloc, god of rain. — This temple consists of a series 
ot apartments superimposed on others of the first epoch (plate 20, b), it 
being worth while to notice specially, the top room which presents an 
altar and two cavities which probably were used in some ritual cere- 
ulon3^ There are still to be seen the smaller cavities (alveoles) where 
two wooden pillars were inserted. Among the debris taken out of this 
apartment numerous plaques of clay were found with the images of 
Tlaloc in relief. 

((Superposed Edifices)).— These are erroneously called a Subterranean 
by. the people. These structures give us more than any others, a clear 
idea of the architectural remains of the two salient epochs of the archi- 
tecture of Teotihuac^n (plate 21). Especially worthy of attention is a 
mural fresco representing a Grecian fret in many colors, not at all of the 
usual TeotihuacSn style, but rather resembling the Totonaca culture. 

Temple of Quetzalcoatl.— This is popularly known as The Citatel. This 
cluster is undoubtedly the most interesting one discovered so far in the 
ancient city. It consists of a spacious quadrangular plaza formed by 
platforms measuring four hundred meters on each side and i-aised several 
meters above the ground (plate 22). These elevations are bordered on 
the outside by slopes and aisles while the sides that look towards the 
plaza are foi'med by two rows of batters and superimposed panels. On 
the exterior front towards the west, is a staircase which gives accestothe 
plaza from the outside, while sevei-al equidistant stairs connect the floor 
of the plaza whit the platforms which top the elevations. On each one of 
these three platforms are four structures showing the typical taluses and 
their respective panels with the exception of the platform to the east 
which has only three buildings. At the intersection of the diagonals of 
this plaza stand two big structures which formerly bore the appearance 
of a big mound or natural hill, because they were covered with vegeta- 
tion (plate 23, a). When this hill was explored it was found to consist 
of two buildings. The first one was a truncated pyramid of four sides of 
twenty two meters in height and standing on afoundation coveriugtwen- 
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(i). — Southern faok of the pyramid ofthk Moon. 
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6).— Pyramidal kkbacks furming thk court of thk piramid of the Moon, 
as sekn from this point. 
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o). — (iHioHWAY or THK Dka.d,» as seen trom the north looking from the cttspis of 
THE PYRAMID OY THE MooN. The Square court appears first in view, and to the left is the 
pyramid of the Sun. 




b). — Wide stairways situated in a vkstibule discovered 

DURING THK EXCAVATIONS EFFKCTED IN THK YEAR 1917. 
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-OnK of 'JHK DKAINaGK TRKNCHKS CONSERVEP in the LOWKB STR0CTURE 
OF (cThK Sum'h.KRANKANS.)l 







b). — Vestiges of the tjppkr structurk ok oThe Subtkrraneahsd 

A.S SKKN FROM THE AVKST LOOKIKQ EASTWARDS. 
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a). — ASPBCT Oy THE CKNTRA.L MOUKU OR PTRAMIDAL TKBKACB OY «ThK CiTaDEL,)) 
PKIOR TO THB EXPLORATORY OPERATIONS. 




J). — Bonus FORMING THB TkMPLK OF QuBTZALCSaTL, GOD OF WIND, ON THK SLOPKS 
OF WHICH ABB SBKN THB SCULPIITRED IMAGES OF THIS QOD AND OF TLALOC, GOD OF BAIN. 
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a). — ViKW IN DK'JAII, OF THK BODIKS FOKMINQ THkTBMPLB OF QUKTZALCOATL. 




6).— Upper landinq-pi.ack or the stairway of thb Tkmple of Quktzalcoatl with 

LARGE WCIOUKN PILLARS SUNK INTO DKTCP HOLES. 
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a). — Ckntbal pyramid oi' "The Cn'AnEr,,ii pkbtatning to thk skcond kpoch, 

AS NOW REOONBTKUUTKD. 




J). — Supports and wooukn bkams that wkrtc probably kmploykd as a frame-work 

rOR THE ERECTION OF TUE CENTRAL PYRAMID OF «ThK CiTADEL.n 
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a). — Nucleus of «adobk)i with casing or ttraqmkxtary stonks and covkkkd with indige- 
nous COHCRKTB, IN ((THE CiTAiiKL.n — Upper psirt: nucleus of adobe. Lower part: in(3igenous 
c^ncretR. 




/>). — CONQLOMKKATE MASS OT CLAY ANT) FBAOMKNTARY STONKS, CASED WITH INDIGENOUS 

CONCBETK, IN ((Thk Citadkl.Ii (See plate 27, b. ) 
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re). — CONQLOMKRATE MASS OF CLAY AND FRAGMKNTARY RTONKS, CASED TVITH LABQE HKWN 
STONKS, IN THK TemPLK OF QUKTZ ALc6aTL. 




-ThK KKCONSTRUCTION which consisted in PUTTINQ back into THKIR Pr.ACKS THTC STONES 
THAT HAD FALLEN TROM THB EDQKS OF THK TIMBKRS AND CORNICE-WORK OR CUSHION- 
SHAPKD ARCHITBCTURAL PARTS, IN bThk CiTADKL.)) — (See plate 26, J.) 
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tyfive thousand square meters; each one of these sides consists of a talus 
on which a sculpture of a plumed serpent appears representing Quetzal- 
coatl and surrounded by seaehells (plate 23, b). On this talus rises a 
rectangular panel on which appear inlaid, by means of long pegs, big ser- 
pent's heads emerging from gulas in the shape of flowers which form the 
ends of plumed bodies ending in rattles and surrounded by seashells. To- 
wards the middle of each serpent body (plate 24) big heads are noticed 
which seem to indicate the attribute of the god Tlfiloc. On the small rails 
of the stairway wich connects the upper terrace of this pyramid with the 
floor of the plaza, there appdar inlaid from space to space analogous 
heads of snakes as on the panels with the only difference that there are no 
plumed serpent's bodies attached to them. On the uppermost terrace six 
graves were found and six deep shored wells containing six big wooden 
pillars. These were probably used as frame works during the construc- 
tion of the pyramid. This monument, the coating of which consist of 
huge stone slabs with sculptures of above mentioned shapes and [)rofuse- 
ly colored, corresponds to the first epoch, the epoch of the highest deve- 
lopment in architecture at Teotihuac^n. 

During from the second, or the epoch of decadence, we find built 
against the westfront of this monument, probably with the intention to 
enlarge it, a second pyramid, its shape following in general outlineH and 
in style, the form of the old one. Its four sides consist of taluses sur- 
mounted by panels and projecting wall stones (plate 25, a). The coating 
however is inferior as far as structure and ornamentation go; it is not 
made with lai-ge sculptured stone slabs, but with rubble work of broken 
stones and clay and later covered by polished plaster f)ainted in red. On 
this second pyramid there also were found supports and wooden beams 
analogous to those mentioned above (plate 25, b). 

Methods of exploration and repairs of the Temple of Quetzalc6atl. — 
The exploration consisted in removing very carefully all vegetatiion: 
weeds, nopal *, pirues (arbol del Peru) % etc., as well as rubbish which con- 
cealed entirely the primitive structures which can be divided into three 
classes: 1^'. — Those that are constructed by means of a nucleus of adobe 
with ii coating of broken stones mixed with clay and covered by indige- 
nous plaster, stuccoed, polished and painted (plate 26, a). To this type 
belongs the intrenchment alluded to. 2°''.— Structures, the nucleus of 
which consists of a mixture of broken stones and earth, the coating being 
the same as above. In the central mound and towards its west side a 
pyramidal structure of this type was discovered {plate 26, b). S'^".— Struc- 
tures, the nucleus of which consists of large stone slabs (plate 27, a) 
sculptured in bas-i-elief, in half relief or high relief and furthermoie stuc- 
coed and polychromed. Inlaid obsidian chips represent the eyes of the 
mythological figures represented thereon in sculpture. 

In several parts of the first two classes the concrete above mentioned 
appears in a good state of preservation, while in other parts it was com- 

1 Schinus niolle, U. 

2 Op ntia vulgaris. Mill. 
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pletely destroyed while the coating of broken stone remained intact (pla- 
te 26, b). The upper cornices or projecting wall stones as well as their 
angles (corners) had been generally washed off by rain, the rubblework of 
broken stone falling off also and being later covered by debris carried 
along by winds, and by local vegetation. The structures once uncovered, 
the difficult problem of their conservation arose. If they were left in the 
condition above mentioned, the rains, beaten against them by wind, 
would soon wash them down and vegetatian would germinate in the clay 
which served as mortar for the broken up stcmes, and loosen them. On 
the other hand and from the aesthetic standpoint it would be impossible 
to appreciate the beauty of the ensemble of straight lines, the prismatic 
and pyramidal masses of the monument beca.use of the irregularity of the 
half destroyed structures. In view of this a plan of reconstruction was 
adopted based on scientific methods of modern archaeology. This re- 
construction consisted (plate 27, b) of replacing the fallen off rubblework 
by means of mortar on corners, cornices or salient wall stones of the top 
pa,rts and to re-join and fill in with cement the cracks between stones of 
the coating which are still standing, in order to prevent desintegration 
by rain and the growth of vegetation. All such parts that were still co- 
vered with their original concrete were not touched. As there are a great 
many intact panels, taluees, passages, etc., this work of restoration was 
absolutely correct and true to the original as it merely consisted in copy- 
ing and filling in such architectural designs ns had been partialy destroy- 
ed (plate 28, a). 

The archaeological city of Teotihuacfin consists, of several systems, 
as we have already stated, all of which however are not going to be res- 
tored but simply uncovered, the restoration of the Temple of Quetzalc6atl 
being sufficient as a sample of the type of such architectural units. 

((CasadeBarrios))or ((Ca.8adel Alfarero*. — These are vestigesof asmall 
building thus called, because it belonged to the alfiirsro potter by the 
name of Barrios who sold it to the Federal Government. Although per- 
haps its architectonic importance may be secondary if it is compared to 
other monuments mentioned above, it contains a fresco painted on the 
frontispice of an altar, which fresco represents two priests offering ado- 
ration to the Sun. 

((Las Grutas)) (The Grottoes).^These caves of natural formation were 
enlargedby the ancient inhabitants of the prehispanic city because they 
extracted from them material for construction of the city. On the occa- 
sion of big excursions of tourists, these picturesque caves are wont to 
serve as dining halls (plate 28, b). 

Colonial architecture.— 1\\ <?xchange for the annihilation of the abori- 
ginal population, physically, intellectually and economically, the his- 
panic invaders left as the only surviving trace of the cultural prosperity 
of the region, beautiful samples of architecture. 

The first conquerors in their itinerary passed through several of the 
pre-Spanish towns situated within the valley, and several of the first co- 
lonists established themselves there as well us monks of different religious 
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the mortar with tears and sweat and tinted with their iriedeemed 
blood the sharp corners of capitels, of pillars and cornices so curiously 
wrought. It was not our intention to express ourselves hi this seeming- 
ly lyric burst of passion because we have previously given proof of our 
indignation when discussing the religious problem. But there is cause 
enoug-t for it. The Spanish Monarchs repeatedly issued orders that the 
monks of the different denominations should refrain from constructing 
costly temples and that they should treat the Indians kindlj'. However, 
no heed was paid to these royal mandates. The monks continued to build 
churches and convents in such numbers that even today when many oi 
the ediftices have disappeared^ there are nearly twenty churches for a po- 
pulation of 8,330 souls. On plate 31 appears the I'eproduction of the 
Codex of San Juan TeotihuHcAn to which we lefered on page XLV and 
which tells graphically the story of the suffering of the Indians while 
building churche-i and convents throughout the region. 

In strong contrast with the waste, the cruelty and the continuous ex- 
ploitation carried on by the augustines, the frauciscans true to the so- 
ber teachings of St. Franci.s of As^isi, were content to construct modest 
churches which bore no pretentious cupolas, but humble beams; churches 
the facades of which did not exhibit enormous sculptured stone slabs, 
nor the exaggerated profusion ofdecoration,butwhichontlie contrary fre- 
quently consisted of simple coating of mortar ingeniously adorned {plate 
32, a) in suggestive lines. Their altars were not the sumptuous retables 
of cedar covered with gold, but were modestly carved, suited to these 
condary importance of the churches and the towns where they stood. 
Despite their humility, these buildings show great spontaneity of execu- 
tion, beauty and character. 

Outside of this religious architecture, hardly anything else was 
produced in the region. The small number of farm houses of colonial 
construction still existing in a few towns and of little architectural beauty 
or importance, cannot be taken into account as a general type of the 
epoch. 

Contemporaneous architecture. — The architectural art of the XIX 
century was in absolute decadence. The declaration of Independenre 
brought nothing with it to favor the local population, and signified the 
complete standstill of architectural art, as far as it concerned the build- 
ing of churches or monasteries. Indeed the new ideals of liberty princi- 
pally imported from France, c(mtributed to weaken the power of tlie 
religious orders who had been so prosperous throughout New Spain; and 
this loss of power was so apparent in the valley that during the entire 
first half of that century not a single church worth mentioning was built. 
The Laws of Reform definitely annihilated the power of said orders which, 
as an immediate consequence, caused the convents to be vacated and 
therefore they have slowly crumbled to pieces. The Department of An- 
thropology has made it one of its tasks to study the churches and con- 
vents of the region from the decorative and constructive side and they 
are described and pictorially reproduced here under colonial population. 
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orders. This explains the fact that from the very first years which follow- 
ed the conquest of Tenoxtitlan, the construction of big buildings was 
started, several of which are still in a perfect state of preservation. 

Dp to the last third of the XV [ century local architecture was confiu- 
ed to a more or less faithful reproduction of the styles then fashionable 
in Spain, examples of thisbeingthe convent and church of Acolman which 
are the most interesting and at the same time some of the very few edifi- 
ces of the plateresque art existing in Mexico (plate 29, a). Later, the 
geographical position, the social center and historical antecedents of 
the conquered people so altered these imported styles that la the end a 
clearly original style developed, quite different from the former and this 
was the style which later constituted the magnificent mexican colonial 
style. 

Ever since the XVI century the religious orders and, to a lesser de- 
gree, the secular clergy were the lords and masters of towns, farms and 
individual consciences in the valley. The conquerors preferred at that 
time to exploit the gold and silver veins of the rich mines. The Indiaus 
could no longer erect their fantastic architecture, because religious and 
political prejudice condemned them as mansions of Satan or nests of re- 
bellion. It was therefore onlj' logical that, since monks and curates com- 
manded in the region, the erection of convents and churches was the 
exclusive monopoly of their activities. As only two different orders pre- 
dominated, the iiugustines and the franciscans, it was likewise natural 
that the most characteristic tendencies of both should be apparent in 
their architecture. The first, the augustinian monks, as lovers of comfort, 
luxury and ait, built spacious churches and convents and adorned them 
with magnificently sculptured stone- facades, they erected daring arches; 
they profusely carved and gilded their altars (plate 20, b and c) and ba- 
laustrades; they painted the walls of their cloisters a/ fresco (plate i!0).. 
An absolutely typical sample of this architecture of courtly magnificence 
is the already mentioned church of Acolman. 

Insteiid, the indigenous population of the valley, in its overwhelming 
majority lived in miserable and dirty hovels, in caves, in shelters made of 
grass and maguey leaves; a heartrending contrast to the ojralent churches 
and sumptuous convents. The discontent was therefore great, specially 
because it was not here a question of savage Indians accustomed to a life 
in the forest or in caves who would consider it ji piivilege and an irapTO- 
venient to live in those hovels. Here were people whose ancestors pos- 
sessed the most amazing architectural taste, but who in their pi-esent 
condition of servitude and misery were unable to provide for themselves 
anything better. And furthermore, how and when could they have done 
it when the religious orders exacted the personal labour of the people for 
the erection of churches and convents besides payment of tithes and tri- 
butes and a thousand other taxes which burdened them? Architectural 
beauty enhances the region, but around all or at least almost all of these 
handsome buildings there seems to hover the echo of mysterious and sor- 
rowful sighs and curses of the pariahs who for three hundred years mixed 
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We have also initiated the conservation of the church and monastery 
of Acolman, calling public attention to the art treasures found there. 

After the above mentioned Laws of Reform were promulgated, large 
farms were established in the valley because, in accordance with these 
laws, all communal land of the townsand villages was distributed among 
the inhabitants and these were only too glad to dispose of it to large 
landowners at any price, a thing that could never have happened before, 
since such a piece of land could then be sold only by common consent of 
the citizens. Naturally the exploitation of such extensive rural proper- 
ties demanded an adequate improvement in the buildings thereon, and 
many could be mentioned that were erected according to the most mo- 
dern ideas in construction, distribution and style. A typical example is 
the fai-m of Santa Catarina {plate 82, b). 

Bearing in mind the flotirishing development of local architecture in 
pre-Spanish as well as colonial times, it isamazingto see the incomparab- 
ly inferior lodgings of the people at the present time. Not less than three 
hundred people live like the man of Neanderthal, in caves, very deficiently 
adapted for living quarters. It is superfluous to mention the unfavora- 
ble influence this sort of primite refuge has on the life of these poor crea- 
tures {plate 33, a). The huts are built of sticks and maguey leaves or 
grass and it is unnecessary to dwell on their unsanitary character for hu- 
man occupation as they are barely fit for pigpens or goat shelters {plate 
33, b). 

As the next sl^p in regard to humaTi habitation in the valley, we may 
mention the typical jacales, inhabited today by the majority of the 
people {plate 34, a). With but slight innovations these /aca/es are identi- 
cal to the ones built and used by their ancestors in pre-Spanish and colo- 
nial times. They generally consist of one room and in a very few cases 
there are two or more rooms. Attached to it, and very often even for- 
ming part of such a jacal are the pig pens or stables for the animals. 
They are built of adobe or stone, the latter being abunda.nt throughout 
the region. The roofs are flat or glabed and are supported by beams, or 
as they are called morillos. These roofs are made of earth or ground te- 
petate covered by bricks or a layer of cemennt or smoothed mortar. 
Almost always the houses have only one door and hardly ever any wind- 
ows. This sort of habitation has many inconveniences and the volume 
of available air is absolutelyinsuflSeient consideringthe number of people 
and ofteu animals who sleep there. In cases of contagious diseases the 
danger of infection is imminent as it is impossible to isolate the sick. 
The floor consists of packed earth which facilitates the development of 
pathogenic germs, because it is next to impossible to keep the floor clean 
or well swept. The cracks between the walls and the roof, especially when 
this roof is gabled and thatched with straw or tiles cause draughts which 
change the temperature of the room suddenly, especially in the winter 
months, causing frequent flts of illness especially of the respiratory 
organs. 
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The distribution of the houses in towns is, instead, very favorable 
to the hygiene of the community because the houses do not stand close to- 
gether forming regular city streets, but are constructed separately, each 
one in its own lot surrounded by plants and trees of the locality, such as 
the jjopa7es, palms and or^anos (the cactus which bears the prickly pear), 
and which generally forms the fence of each yard {plate 9, b). From a 
moral standpoint it is to be hoped that iu the future the number and size 
of the rooms be increased in order to avoid the promiscous living toge- 
ther of men, women and children and even beasts. As for the aesthetic 
side it may be stated tliat, while groups of such jacalea form a beautiful 
and typically local ensemble, taken singly, they are rather vulgar and 
absolutely devoid of any beauty, however we naturally find in a few ex- 
ceptional cases very prettily constructed and picturesque little homes. 
The furniture of ajacal has already been mentioned in previous pages 
and is practically or very nearly the same as it was in times previous 
to the conquest; a straw mat or petate, sometimes a bench for the bed 
and, very rarely, a table; metates (grinding slabs or mortars) for the 
grindingof corn; a tlecuil or stone hearth; a flat earthen pan for the cook- 
ing of the toi-tillas; two or three saints with candles before their images 
and a floral offering, etc. (plate 84, b.) 

Notwithstanding the visible decadence, it may be observed that tra- 
ditional architecture has not been entirely lost among the inhabitants 
of the region, for it oue of them finds the least bit of opportunity or en- 
couragement to develop his natural talent, he produces work well worth 
of our praise and of which even a learned architect might be proud. As 
examples we may mention the altar of the SagradoCorazon at the church 
of San Juan Teotihuac^n {plate 35, a) and the tovverof the church of San 
Martin {plate 35, b). 

A small number of people, mostly modest landowners, business men 
and a few otheis of a relatively comfortable economic position, live in 
houses nimilar to the a6o(ies of people iu moderate circumstances in the 
capital; still, as the small towns of the province do not offer the same fa- 
vorable conditions as the city of Mexico in the way of drainage, the pro- 
per piping for water in the houses and so forth, their accomodations are 
far inferior to city homes. In towns and villages such as San Juan Teoti- 
huacdn, Xometia, etc., the typical kind of houses, representative for the 
entire region can be seen in plate 36, a. A similarity exists also in the in- 
terior furnishing of such homes with the diffeience perhaps that throug- 
hout the region certain anachronisms are freqnently met with. 

Pamtibff and sculpture.— II contemporaneous local architecture, as 
already stated, presents such a disastrous aspect that it does hardly de- 
serve to be called so any loTiger, it is only to be expected that painting 
and sculpture should be equally deficient. "We do not know of anything in 
that line that is worth mentioning. 

These arts flourished during the colonial period. tJnfortunately ho- 
wever, the social minority which devoted itself to either of them, applit d 
them exclusively to religious subjects, as we have already had occasion 
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a). — Type or a modern habitation in the talley op Teotihuacan. 




b). — ST( NB lions T'SKD as HOLriKlls OR CANlil.KSTlCKS IN THK CHURCH OV XOMKTLA. 
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Reconstruction op the paqade of the chukch or San AousTfN Acolman. 
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a).— ((FrESCOd in THK kTkMPLK of AGRICULTtrRB» RKPRESENTINQ AN OWL. 

(Reproduction of the copy existing in the National Museum of Mexico. ) 




6). — POLYCHROMB KFRKSCOn BUSTING IN kThK SUBTERRANEANS.)) 
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a).— Primitivk paiktinq. 



b). — First modification. 








cj. — Second MODUficATioN. 

Reconstrtiction of the diffbrbnt modifications of the iiFRKSCOb bxistikg 
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to state. Beautiful examples are the sculptured facade {plate 37) and the 
splendid mural frescos in the church of San Agustin Acolman; theoil paint- 
ings and statues of saints in that and many other churches. There wag 
MO other kind of native picture to please the common people; and they 
were not allowed to create anything of that kind themselves. Instead 
their aesthetic taste was forced to accept unconditionally the imported 
pictorial art. If per chance the influence of technique and the characteris- 
tics of ancient times prevailed in certain phases, it was when in deco- 
rations of secondary churches the Indian artist gave way to the impul- 
ses of tradition and autoraaticiiUy gave his creations a mixed Spanish- 
Indian character. The same may be said of sculpture, a typical example 
of this being the stone lions in several of the churches, which hold the 
processional candelabraes. Their manes were fashioned in the same way 
as plumes were sculptured in pre-conquistorla,l times {plate 36, b). 

Pre-Spanish painting and sculpture, especially for conventional deco- 
rations, were sumptuous, characteristic and original. The aesthetic va- 
lue of decoration of those times differs from that of today in the sense 
that the former not only endeavored to incarnate the beautiful for its 
beauty but that it was at the same time symbolical. The people of Teo- 
tihuacS,n cherished that kind of decoration because it was charming to 
the eye for the same reason that we of today admire it, but furthermore, 
tathem it synthesized the deepest and most emotional problems of exis- 
tence. Rain, for instance, on which they depended for the abundance of 
their crops and consequently the life of their people, was always symbo- 
lized by the image of Tlaloc, the god who ruled over the fall of rain and 
who is sculptured, or painted on walls, on stairways, on pottery and all 
kinds of objects Sometimes the conventional design represents the whole 
figure while again only one or several parts are represented : the teeth, 
the eyes, etc. {plate 38). In both cases the purely decorative value of the 
conventional desing is remarkable and it produces a deep aesthetic emo- 
tion; but, we repeat, its originators associated with it such transcenden- 
tal ideas that their emotions were far more complex and deeper. 

With regard to painting we may mention several mural A-escos of 
great beauty, such as the conventionalized owl {plate 39, a), and the pa- 
nels with flowers, fruit and animals {plate 40) in the Templo de los Fres- 
cos, formerly called the Temple of Agriculture; the beautiful polychrome 
border {plate 39, b) of the so-called Los Subterrdn'eos or Superposed 
EdiSces, and the one of the priests praying to the Sun which is found at 
Casa de Barrios. As for sculptural decoration, there are many conven- 
tional designs which show a refined taste and mastery of execution esiie- 
cially hi cases where sculpture complements architecture like the large 
plumed snakes on the Temple of Qaetzalcoatl, the merlons of battle- 
ments, the fire places, the big "conventionalized skulls, the tiger heads, 
etc; etc, {plate 41), which are on exhibition at the local Museum. There is 
noticeable a tendency to cubism, and to prismatism on these sculptures 
flat surfaces having replnoed curved ones. The industrial value of Teoti- 
huac4n sculpture is remarkable for the fact that it was executed with very 
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deficient implements, metallic tools for cutting, modelling and polishing 
the stone being unknown. 

As for small pieces of sculpture which in no way form part of the ar- 
chitecture, they were profusely produced during the i)re-Spanish period. 
According to the material of which they were made, they may be divided 
into two classes, sculptures in clay and sculptures in stone. According to 
shape they may be classified as anthropomorphous or representations of 
human figures, zooraorphous, or animal figures, phytomorphous, repre- 
sentations of plants and exchiomorphous, that of industrial implements. 
Typologicallyaud culturally they can be classed in fomlarge groups, three 
of which appear on plate 42: 1^. — Sculptures dating from the archaic or 
snb-Pedregalmn civilization which may be called the regional archaic 
type. 2"". — Sculptures of intermediate or archaic-Trotibuacan civilization 
which may be termed transitional types in the region. 3'". — Sculptures of 
the civilization of Teotibuacdn which represent the normal types of local 
sculptural evolution. 4'". — Sculptures of foreign cultural type — Maya, 
Zapotec, etc. etc. — which were probably specimens obtained by commer- 
cial intercourse, or bartering. 

During the colonial epoch the production of aboriginal paintings and 
sculptures began to lag until it teased almost completely. Barely any 
traces are noticed in certain works of art which clearly bear the Spanish 
influence, as already stated. In the present era nothing has been produc- 
ed and nothing is in course of preparation as far as we can ascertain. 

Industrial and other minor arts and crafts. — Ceramics. — The contem- 
poraneous pottery of Teotibuacdn is as a rule only the degenerated copy 
of that art in pre-Spanish times; but among similar rather poor pro- 
ducts of the valley it is the most important industry in the artistic sense 
and it might again come into its own if manufacturers were taught how 
to counnercialize their product and slightly remodel it to suit modem 
taste, a task which the Department of Anthropology has undertaken. As 
a matter of fact there is abundant clay of superior quality for pottery in 
the valley, but the ovens as well as potter's implements are exceedingly 
primitive and the meek imitation of antique forms and shapes takes 
away originality and spontaneity from a variety of vessels. Two diffe- 
rent kinds are manufactured: 1^' . — Vessels for home use of red clay with 
a painted deccjration in one or two shades and a glazed surface, obtained 
by these use of lead salts {plate 43, a). Morphologically as well as for de- 
corati ve effect these vessels are quite artistic and of spontaneous execu- 
tion. 2""*. — Ornamental ceramics of an archaeological character. These 
vessels are not really falsifications, but conventional imitations of an- 
cient pottfry for decorative purposes {plate 43, b). They are made of red 
clay without glaze; the clay is niixed with coal dust which gives this par- 
ticular kind of pottery the blackish color characteristic of the ancient 
pottery of that section of the country; the polished surface is obtained 
by rubbing them, as of old, with a very hard and smooth stone. The de- 
coration consists of borders in imitation of the archaeological specimen, 
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Anthropomorphic figtjkinks. 

Transition of the Teotihuacan-archaic type. — a, a', b, b', c, c', d and d'). — Archaic type.- 
c, e',f and/').— Transition type.— £r, g\ h, h', i, i',j and j ' ) . — Teotihuacan type. 
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a). — Jars for domestic use, or rbd clay, MAntjrACTURED in Teotihuacan. 




b). — Modern ceramics with archaeological motives, manufactured in Teotihuacan. 
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a). — AUCHABOLOOICAL CBBAMICS DISCOVBBED IN THE VALLEY OK TkOTIHU ACAV. 





6).— uCaNDLESTICKS,)) which apparently WERK used I'OR HURNING THE RITUALISTIC 
RESINOUS SUBSTANCES, DISCOVERED IN THE VALLEY 01? TeOTIHUACAN. 
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a). — Ttpb op loom uskd in San MiR-ifN dk las Pikamidks. 




i ). — Typjc of oven tjskd in the vallky or Tkotihuacan, fob baking bricks. 
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alternating with small modeled heads found on antique pottery and 
which occur so profusely in this region. 

We have no samples of ceramics of the colonial period, hence we are 
unable to say anything about it. It probably was very much the same 
as our contemporaneous pottery which, as already stated, is a more or 
less degenerated continuation of the ancient potter's art. 

Arebaelogical pottery offers a great profusion of handsome shapes 
and exquisite and varied decorations; painted, polished, rough, engraved, 
stamped, inlaid, cloisonnS, etc. {plate 44, a). The different shades of the 
clay are numerous, brown, red, yellow, orange, ocre and black, this last 
shade being obtained by means of coal dust. Probably destined as toys 
for children, they reproduced miniatures of the pottery just mentioned 
and it is interesting to notice the great number of such toys found in ex- 
• cavations. Among the most characteristic shapes of the pottery of Teo- 
tihuac^n, we mention the so-called candlesticks which, as is shown in 
the course of this work, were used in rituals for burning incense, princi- 
pally copal {plate 44, b.) 

Objects for domestic, industrial and other uses. — It would take too 
much time and space to give here a detailed account of all the objects 
used for these purposes and manufactured in the valley in pre-Spanish 
times;' we shall therefore only enumerate them: spindle whirls, stamps for 
the decorating of pottery and for tatooing, grinding stones, mortars, 
clay spoons, scrapers for maguey, needles, bodkins, collars, earplugs, 
earrings, rings, or. other ornaments to be worn in the lips, nose orna- 
ments, pendants, amulets, rattles, knives, arrowheads, clubs, small kni- 
ves and slate disks, etc., etc. {plate 45). Such objects are manufactur- 
ed in many kinds of material; clay, bone, shell, obsidian, jade, copper, 
pyrites, meteoric iron, etc. etc. Almost all these objects, especially thoi-e 
for domestic appliances are used even at the present time and likewise a 
few are manufactured for industrial purposes while the rest are no longer 
produced. 

Textiles. — Dp to a few years ago the blankets, slieets and other wool- 
en fabrics manufactured in the region {plate 46, a) were famous, on 
account of their quality as well as for the sober style of their decoration 
and coloring and the moderate price, from ten to fifteen ppsosfor a blan- 
ket of pure wool, which in the Capital costs from twenty five to fifty pe- 
sos. Unfortunately the flocks of sheep of the small landowners have dis- 
appeared through various reasons and this has stopped the textile 
industry. Some of the farmers have lately purchased new large herds 
but they have no bearing on the local manufacture of textiles, becauee 
as a rule these sheep have merely been purchased for fattening and sub- 
sequent sale. 

Brickyards.— .4 dofces, bricks, tabiques tiles and many analogous pro- 
ducts are manufactured with sucees because they are of good quality, 
mainly from the composition of the clay used {plate 46, b). 

Local consumption of this product is quite small, and as it finds no 
ready market outside the valley, this industry is of little importance. 

jNTUODUCTIpM. — 10 
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Clothing.— If anything tends to show in a positive and convincing 
maimer the state of decadence of the locul po})ulati<)ii, it certainly is their 
clothing. With the exception of a email number of relatively wealthy 
people who reside in the principal towns, the great majority of the inha- 
bitants still wear the un-aesthetic and nn-hygienic dress worn in many 
other localities of the country, namely: Shirt and trousers of cloth, belt 
or girdle of cotton, sandals, or haaraches of leather % straw hat and oc- 
casionally, a woolen sarape (blanket) or one of cotton. This is. the man's 
attire in the entire region, at all times and seasons {plate 47, a). 

We consider it un-aesthetic because it shows nothing typical or even 
original, being nothing but a standard product turned out by factories 
by the thousands and tens of thousands, even millions. 

The hats and sandals are not local either nor do they bear the typi- 
cal and attractive style seen in othfr regions of the country. The blan- 
kets were formerly a local product, but at the present time they are gene- 
rally substituted by those made in thg' city of Mexico. The dress of the 
women consists generally of a skirt, shirt and petticoat made of cloth. 
Rarely the chemise and petticoat are of muslin. They also wear shoes. 
Hats are almost unknown in tbe valley, woman's headdress merely con- 
sisting of her own hair, parted in the middle and worn in two braids 
{plate 47, b). Woman's dress as well as man's have neither taste nor 
originality. 

At times, specially during the winter months the climate of the valley 
is quite severe, so that the clothing described is inKufflcieiit to protect 
them from the cold which, no doubt, is one of the causes and })erhaps 
even the main causes of the diseases, specially of the respiratory organs, 
that afflict the people of this locality. 

Already during the colonial period there was a noticeable decadence 
in the native garb; but we know from historical data and bj' pictures of 
the epoch that the wealthy Indians and those who held official positions 
•wore a far moie complete and elaboratelly characteristic dress than any 
of the present day {plate 48, a). 

It was in pre-Spanish times that local costume was at its height. 
There are thousands of little clay or stone statuettes on which we can 
notice the great variety of rich garments and specially of the headdresses, 
which couMsted not only of a more or less elaborate arrangement of the 
hair but also of bauds of cloth or fur and of animal heads. 

The vestments of priests were very beautiful and ostentatious as can 
be guessed from the paintings al fresco which depict them {plate 48, h), 
headdresses of the rich lougplumes of theq'«efea/(trogoQ), cloth of varied 
colors, applications of gold, etc. 

It may be observed that a great many statuettes represent nude fi- 
gures which probably were meant for the common people of that time 
who were miserably garbed especially in comparison whit the theocratic 
caste. However, at the present time, there is not even that differentiation 



1 Of late the use of sandals tnade of disoaidednulomobile tires has become general. 
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a). — The attire ov the authokitibs of San Juan Teotibuacan in 1809. 




J). — KkPKKSKNTATION 0"F priests [itARSH[PING THK sun IK THE ((FEESCOS)i 
OF THE ((CasA DK BaKRI0S.11 
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a). — Native wooden plow usku by the small agriculturists. 




b). — IiKVELLISG BE\M FOR FALLOW GROUND. 












c).— Vegetable- garden in San Juan Teotihuacan. 
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to be made as almost the entire population consists of the common peo- 
ple wlio wear the miserable garments already described. ■ 

Agriculture.— It is thought, though quite erroneously, that one of 
the improvements which coloiiiq,l domination brought to Mexico was the 
initiation of a new njode of agriculture, A gricultui'al products however, 
grown and consumed by the majority of the population of the valley are, 
with but a few exceptions, absolutely the same as those cultivated and 
consumed before the Conquest. 

In remote times when the valley was inhabited by tribes of Otomi 
stock (which are called archaelogically archaic or sub-PedregnUan) these 
people cultivated the ground, growing prineipany corn which fact is 
especially evident on the big plain, today covered by the lava of the Pe- 
dregal de San Angel, in tlje many vebtiges found there: fragments of car- 
bonized elote (corn in the ear), grinding stones, etc., etc." 

In subsequent periods of Teotihuac^n and Aztec occupation, agricul- 
ture flourished in the valley; and coru, frijoles (b('ans)jz/;o«y3/;e, tomatoes 
and other vegetables were grown, many of which are rejjrodnced in relief 
or painted on walls of edifieep, on ancient pottery and other objentp. As 
the land was especially suitable for the cultivaticm of maguey, this wan 
grown in great abundance for making pa/gue, the preparation of which, 
according to legend, was known to the Toltecs or Teotihuacans, 

With the exception of a few implements imported by the Spaniards 
and used today for tilling the land, all other implements of a similar 
kind and application were already used by the pre Spanish setlers. 

The conquerors imported metallic implements, they improved the 
system of cultivation and brought new plants, such as wheat, barley, 
fruit trees, etc. Unfortunately they did not teach the Indian to eat biead, 
they did not even give him a chance to learn how to make it, Bread was 
at that time, as it is today, a, prohibitive Inxuiy for the copimon people 
of the valley. This is not to be deplored from the physiological stand- 
point, because corn is perhaps a far; more nutritious cereal than weat, 
but it is to be regretted from the social standpoints, for, even today, to 
abstain from bread denotes a social inferiority throughout the valley. 

Today agriculture presents two different aspects in this locality: 1°'- — 
Agriculture based on relatively modern and efficacious methods, applied 
on the farms which represent nine tenths of the entire area of the valley. 
Almost all these farms have plenty of water for irrigating their land 
whenever necessary and facilities of cultivation with modern machinery 
and tools so that they reap abundant harvests of wheat, corn, beans, etc. 
2nd. — The remaining tenth of the land belongs to the small farmers and 
these for the greater part are subject to the irregularities of the yearly 
rains, and to very primitive implements for tilling their land {plate 49, a 
and b). The crops are scarce in normal years and almost nil or comple- 
tely so if rain delays or falls too sparingly. In one of the towns of the 
valley, the town of San Juan Teotihuacdn, vegetables are cnltivatp4 quite 
exteusively (plate 49, c), • 
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In short, agriculture, as far as the small land owners are concerned 
is absolutely deficient and that is the reason for the special studies which 
were made and are explained in another part of this book with a view to 
improve cultivation and agricultural products. 

Commerce.— As we have already stated in differents parts of this 
synthesis, the principal source of local wealth lies at present in agricultu- 
ral production, transactions in this connection constituting almost ex- 
clusively the commerce of this region. The greater part of the products, 
that is to say those raised on the big farms occupying nine tenths of the 
territory, are sent to the Capital for sale. This transaction does not 
therefore bring the inhabitants other advantages than the wages paid 
to the labourers at seed-time and harvests. Instead, the agricultural pro- 
ducts of the remaining tenth part of the teriitory are the means of conse- 
cutive business 'transactions by which not only the small producers, but 
the dealers profit. Business in other respects is of secondary importance 
as will be seen in the chapter specially devoted to this subject. 

The agreeable climate of the vallpy, the profusion of its archaeologi- 
cal relics and their natural as well as artistic beauty attract a certain 
number of visitors which in time will bring to this section different kinds 
of business transactions. 

The commei'cial importance of the region was incomparably greater 
dining (he colonial epoch. In fact the owners of the large farms were not 
as they are today the seven or eight individuals who reside in the city of 
Mexico; they conisiHted of religious orders, represented locally by a large 
number of monks. These orders consumed a great part of the products 
of their lands themselves and sold the rest to one another, a very small 
part only going to the city of Mexico. Furthermore these transactions 
were in all probability, fai- greater in quantity and number since the pro- 
portion of communal land, belonging to the inhabitants covered a great- 
er area and, consequently, yielded more abundant crops.. The present 
town of San Juan Teotihuacan, centrally situated, was the natural stopp- 
ing place for mail coaches and pack trains coming from Veracruz and 
other towns on the road beetvven the port and the city and for this tran- 
sient population commercial transactions must have been quite impor- 
tant. 

It can be accepted without doubt that in the period of greatest pros- 
perity of the ancient city of Teotihuac^n business transactions were of 
great importance because at that time this city was the first metropolis 
in Northern America. To prove this assertion we may mention number- 
less objects found in the excavations coming from distant regions, shells 
and snail shells from the Grulf of California, Maya reliefs from Yuca- 
tan and Central America, diffeient objects of the Zapotecas, the Totoiia- 
cas, etc. from Oaxaca,, Veracruz and other regions {plate 50). 

The valley of Teotihuacan as a tourist region.— Without fear of 
exaggeration we may state, that among the many beautiful spots in the 
valley of Mexico the side-valley of Teotihuacan is the most interesting ou 
account of the profusion, originality and variety of its physical condi- 
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a). — M.AYA DEITY BISCOVKRKD IN TEOTIHUACAN. 




b). Fragment of Totonac «yoke» discovered in Tkotihuacan. 
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a).--FA9ADB OFTHE CHUKCHOF XOMKTLA. 
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J). — OnK of the LOVJSLY LANDSCAPJCS of the valley of TfiOTIHUACAir. 
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tions and picturesque points, as well as for its historical associations and 
monuments {plate 51, b). On account of its mild and healthy clima- 
tic conditions, its proximity to the Capital and the facility, speed, econo- 
my and comfort of the means of communication which connect the valley 
with the Capital of the Republic as well as with other important citiep, it 
is sure to become a Mecca to students and pleasure seekers from all over 
the world. 

First of all the tourist will find the vestiges of the great ancient city 
in the central part of the valley. After having read in this book or in the 
Guide to the Archneological City of Teotibnticilii^ about the wonderful 
history of the people of Teotiliuac^n, the visitor will be greatly impressed 
on examining personally the gigantic pyramids and wandering slowly 
through the majestic ruins bathed in golden sunlight under a deep blue 
sky. He will admire the wide plazas bordered by beautiful stairways and 
many temples with their harmonious and subtle ensemble of straight li- 
lies. He will stand amazed before the multicolored mythological mons- 
ters raising their ondulating plumnge and inspiring a shuddering awe 
with the fixed and penetrating look of their black eyes of shining obsi- 
dian. Mural frescoes of vivid coloring and surprising conventionalism 
will make him pause and turn back to look again. The spacious Museum 
with its innumerable objects which made life livable for that powerful and 
artistic race, will instruct and entertain him many an hour. Tlieremay 
be admired the elegant ornaments of jade or mother of pearl of the Teo- 
tihuacan virgins, the big polychrome shell which represents the trium- 
phant trumpet of the invincible warrior and the little cast-eiole still with 
coals and the bones of little birds which in the litual ceremony the old 
priest used as he bathed his brown sacerdotal face in the warm blood of 
sacrifice. 

The lover of the sumptuous yet sad tradition of colonial times will 
be delighted with Acolman,the plateresque jewel where architects of little 
fame perhaps but great genius erected a building of snch traditional 
beauty that even Toledo might be proud of its possession. Koseate qua- 
rry seem to rise about him palpitating with life and beauty like the flesh 
of a perfect woman who forsakes paint and cosmetics likeAcolman, 
which disdained the polychrome embellishment. There is the harmonious 
theory of fantastic hippogrifs, and a fair and poetic Annunciation. There 
are fathers of the church in severe attitudes; tributes of food by local In- 
dians, sculptured as the symbol of the substantial and rich conventual 
table, and slabs held by serene lions with the name of the king and vice- 
roy on them, who had given his royal consent for the erection of this par- 
ticular church or convent. Above the names, the lions and the toAvers of 
Castile and the bleeding heraldic arm of Acolman. This is the facade 
which clever chisels cut out in the stone with loving zeal. 

Within the cburchare the mural frescoes(p7ate 50), which could easily 
be taken, toute proportion gnrdSe, for ingenious replicas of Michel An- 
gelo. Then comes the convent with other frescoes still more beautiful and 

1 Manuel Gamio. — Gula para visUar la ciudad arqueol6gica de Teotihuacdn. Mexico,. 1921, 
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which show the great Italian influence in the construction of these build- 
ings. The contemplation of Acolman takes us back into the KVI cen- 
tury, a suggestive thing to do in the XX century. 

There are ten other temples in the valley which, from different points 
of vieware fully as interesting as Acolman, La Purificacion, San Francis- 
co, Xometla, San SebastiSiU, etc. (plate 51, a). All lovers of colonial tra- 
dition will greatly admire these churches, not only for their fine archi- 
tecture, but also for their paintings, sculptures, textiles, vestments of 
gold and silver cloth, —for all this is found there — and anyone who is an 
earnest student of art, will render full homage! {plate 52). 

The vulcanist and the alpinist may ascend the heights surrounding 
the valley especially Cerro Gordo, an extinct volcano, which furnished a 
goodly part of the material for the building of ancient Teotihuacdn {pla- 
te 53, a) At a height of six hundred and twenty meters above the level of 
the pyramid of theSun,alpinevegetation, inactive craters, unexplored ar- 
chaelogical mounds, the remains of one of the palaces of Alva Ixtlilxo- 
chitl, a renowned colonial historian and descendent of king Netzahual- 
cojotl, all this will be found on the summit of the famous Cerro Gordo. 

In the centie of the valley, near- the ai'cheaological zone, lies the town 
of San Juan Teotihuacdin which has many clear springs, one of them 
emanating under the parochial church {plate 53, b). Abuehuetes^ thou- 
sands of years old grow in abundance around these spiings and in their 
shade grow fantastic and curious plants and flowers. Maximilian, the 
Austrian archduke who, urged by the imperialistic eagerness of Napoleon 
III, came to die in Mexico, had a special pi'edilection for the valley and 
especially for the town of San Juan Teotihuacdn, which twenty years pre- 
vious had attracted the curiosity of the Marchioness Calderon de la Bar- 
ca. The beautiful bridge close to the town was constructed by order of 
the Emperor Maximilian {plate 54, b) and local tradition points out a 
twin ahnehuete as the favorite spot where Carlota loved to rest. 

A little ways away from the valley, near Otumba, stands the moun- 
tain called Cerro de los Ixtetes where many veins of obsidian are found 
which furnished the mat^ial for knives, arrow points and clubs to the 
ancient inhabitants of Teotihuacan. The geologist or anyone who wants 
to investigate the ancient industry of cut stones will here find a most 
interesting field of activities. 

We could add much more with regard to the importance and interest 
of Teotihuacan for the tourist, but there is no more space for it in this 
paper. In the conclusions we will point out the innovations made by the 
Department of Anthropology and the projects and suggestions it offers 
to facilitate the development of excursions to the region of Teotihuacan. 

Economic situation. — In another part of this work the different and 
very complex aspects of the economic situation of the valley are minutely 
discussed so that we shall limit ourselves in these lines to abrief comment 
on local Wiiges and on the distribution of agricultural products because 
these are the principal factors iu the local economical problem. 

1 Taxodmmmai:ronatiim^')L&n, 
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a). — Front of the altar of Atlatongo which rksembles brocaded cloth of 
THE Louis XV pattbkn-. 
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b, ci, y d). — Rough cross of polychromk wood, old table and painting of the 
ViKOiN of Guadalupb, in the chubch of San Juan Evangelista. 
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rt).^0KKKO GuKuo. Thk kxtin(;t volcano which kkuptkd a lakgk part oe stones 

WITH WHICH WAS KUUNIIED THK ABCHAIC TkOTIHUAOAN. 




i). — ONK of the SPBIKGS which OKIGINATE NKAB THE CHFRCH OF SaN JuAN TEOTJHrACAN. 
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The products which the soil of the valley affords spontaneously aud 
those obtained through mnii's endeavor and industry would provide 
amply for the 8,330 souls inhabiting the valley, if they were equitably 
and evenly distributed. Unfortunately this is not done. These crops are 
divided among two groups. One of these groups consists of seven indivi- 
dual owners of large tracts of land comprising nine tenths of the entire 
extent of the valley and these consequently gather nine tentlis of the to- 
tal production of the soil and as a matter of fact even more, due to the 
superiority of their system of cultivation. The remaining tenth beIonp;s 
to 416 small land owners. A great majority of the inhabitants subsist on 
small flimsy industries, on insignificant business transactions, or other 
resources already mentioned in the paragraph on occupations of the cen- 
sus. The great majority however has to live on the wages paid them by 
the seven large land owners for whom they till the soil. These wages are 
Insufficient and changeable; first because, fluctuating between seventy 
cents and one peso, it is exceedingly difficult for a labourer to provide 
with this paltry sum his personal needs, and next to impossible to pro- 
vide for his family. Whoever wishes to convince himself of the truth of 
this statement may do so by merely taking a look at the various towns 
and settlements of the valley, at the men, women and children and he 
will find these poorly fed, poorly clad and miserable lodged. This is me- 
rely the physical side of it. As for the moral side, he will find them igno- 
rant, passive, melancholy and disnontented. Notwithstanding this, if 
the wages, poor as they are, were continuous, their humble mode of exis- 
tencte would at least be assured, but such however is not the case. The 
time of employment is periodical and coincides with the periods of sow- 
ing and harvesting. What do these day labourers do in the remaining 
months when this local source of income is shut off? They Avork for still 
lower wages at some inferior jobs or they emigrate temporarily from the 
valley. 

There is therefore no other scjlution but to try and regulate the un- 
certain conditions of the landed property and the distiibution of its 
yjroducts. 

During the colonial period, also the ecconomic situation was difficult 
and unfavorable for the people of the valley, but at least the proportion 
of land belonging to them was greater and consequently the distribu- 
tion of products more evenly divided. 

In pre-Spanish times the economic situation throughout the valley 
was much superior because, as already stated, the conditions of land 
ownership and the subsequent distribution of croups were much better. 
The social problem of the region.— We would consider this syn- 
thesis incomplete without mentioning the present attitude of the people 
towards social questions. 

We notice iumediately a very pronounced difference between the valley 
of Teotihuac^n and the capital of the Republic, in spite of the short dis- 
tance, barely 45 kilometers, between them. In fact, in Mexico City the 
recognition of the social problem has made decided headway. Even theo- 
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retical, rudimentary pseudo-bolshevism makes its appea.rence every now 
and then. The inhabitants of the valley on the other hand are quite ig- 
norant of socialism, either in theory or practice, notwithstanding the 
desperate, economic condition which might warrant it. 

We shall try to explain this contrast. 

Social-political ideas in the Capital of the Republic— The metropolis 
which is the center where national activities of evei-y kind converge and 
the crucible where the anticjuated'native mode of thinking becomes mix- 
ed and amalgamated witJi the most advanced cosmopolitan ideas, lives 
fast. It is years, even centuries ahead of the slow, often stationary mo- 
de of existence in other parts of the country. This disi)arity, however, is 
not comparable to the superficial differences between metropolis and 
country in other nations. In Mexico this disparity is a deep and funda- 
mental que. 

The collective mind of the metropolis unites in a complex and queer 
mosaic diverse elements: the illogical, foggy mode of thought caracteris- 
tic of Indian tribes who still live almost in the neolithic age, like the Seri 
and Papago of the north, the Maya of the region of Quintana Eoo and 
several other groups to be reckoned in the tens of thousands; the pre- 
hispanic concepts sHghtly modified by the Conquest, of millions of Indians 
and mestizos who retain in their stagnant, silent and retired existence 
the most profuse, varied and interesting folk-lore to be found on the Con- 
tinent; the medieval mode of thinking of the conservative classes, pro- 
vincial as well as metropolitan; the modern and sensible spirit of the very 
small minority who keep in step with modern civilization and the ultra- 
modern but disoriented criterion of those who, forgetting the heteroge- 
neity and diversity of the social elements we have noted, would have Me- 
xico forget the ineluctable laws of evolution and forge on the spot sixteen 
million men with a modern mentality when thirteen million of these are 
neolithic, pre-hispanic or medieval, occupy in other terms the three pha- 
ses which it took other countries hundreds and thousands of years to 
evolue gradually. 

Now then this sensible modern element, part of the universal socia- 
listic progress, has fought vigorously to improve the conditions of life 
of the Mexican proletariat. In fact, the working men have succeeded in 
making their means af association and collective action really efficient. 
There has been a positive impr^veuLent m Jheir^wages and consequently 
in their food, dress, habitation, in their amusements and in their savings. 
If we think of the general type of working man of but a few years ago, 
ragged and emaciated, and then look at the same type of today, we can- 
not fail to notice the iumense improvement. This improvement is princi- 
pally due to the fact that the laborer of today lives in educated centres, 
thereforehe approaches and joins to a certain extent the social phases of 
the white race and the Mestizos and becomes acquainted with modern 
civilization. This economic and social improvement which, thanks to 
very laudable endeavors, the working men have attained, seems just from 
every point of view and we can only deplore^hat, for reasons given further 
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on the Indian and Mestizo elements of the country districts are not yet 
enjoying similar privileges. 

It seems uselees and prejudicial to the country that an iiisia;nificantly 
small number of ultra-modern and misleading people, should endeavor 
to introduce sorietism in Mexico which, instead of bringing an economic 
and intellectual uplift to the Indians would in all probability only in- 
crease their misery. In fact our psevdo-bolsbevist leaders belong to the 
educated social class; they commune or pretend to commune with ultra- 
modern and exotic idealists and ignore the characteristics, the necessit- 
ies and the aspirations of the great majority of rural Indians, as is 
proved by two facts: 1^'.— The ultra-radical propaganda rarely bears in 
mind the indigenous element as if it ignored its existence. 2°''.— The rural 
indigenous masses have never derived any benefit whatsoever even from 
the sensible socitil reforms which have been inaugurated while the city 
workmen have noticeable improved their conditions of life. 

We agree readily that some of the present day institutions are preju- 
dicial to the community and we also agree that the general movements of 
social reform will probably reach such proportions that a sovietization 
ofjgovernments, which today is impossible in many countries, among them 
Mexico, will be accomplished at some future time in accordance with the 
particular conditions of each nation. As for the rest, there is something 
absolutely conclusive in this respect and that is the certainty that soviet- 
ism will never be carried from Mexico into other countries especially the 
United States. Our neighbor has started the most vigorous campaign 
known to destroy all sovietistic germs that were sprouting among its 
proletariat. Are there, we may well ask? among us any exotic bolsheviks 
who approve and preach destruction of foreign capital invested in Me- 
xico, a move thatwould immediately bringnot Only foi-eig-n intervention, 
but the dismemberment of the Republic and the definite loss of our na- 
tionality. If such elements exist they should be at once eliminated or 
secluded on account of their folly, or for treason to the fatherland. If 
in an unknown future the soviet should establish itself in Washington, in 
Paris or in London, the same would automatically occur in Mexico and 
in the meantime ifc is our duty to go ahead sensibly and carefully tread- 
ing the social and international path allotted to us. 

Sporadic manifestations of socialism in the region. —It hns already 
been stated that there never were, nor are there today, any socialistic 
tendencies to be found in the valley. In pre-Spanish times the govern- 
ment was in the hands of chieftains, priests, warriors and the nobility 
which constituted the aboriginal theocracy and the people were the faith- 
ful instrument and passive cornerstone of those despotic minorities. This 
social organization is relatively easy to explain if we consider the epoch 
in which ifc was developed and the general isolation in which it bad exifeit- 
ed for countless centuries. The economic situation of the population 
was much superior to that both of the colonial as well as of the present 
period. That the economic welfare of the inhabitants was proportionate 
and fair before the conquest, is evident in many wayff." It Ik an extfaordi- 

Ini ROUUCTION, — XI 
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nary fact that mendicity was unknown. Agriculture which wap the prin- 
cipal if not the only source of wealth in the rej^ion offered the fruits of the 
fields in the valley directly to all of its people. The monarch, in this cane 
the king of Texcoco, was virtually the owner of these lands. In reality, 
however, they were the possession of caciques or chieftains, of the inha- 
bitants of the pueblos and of the priests of the temples and teocallis. Agri- 
cultural production, principally that from the lands around the towns, 
was obtained by means of united labour by a communistic organization 
of the people. The citizens worked all together, tilling the land, and har- 
vesting the crops. They distributed the products among themselves and 
directed jointly their sale or consumption. This, in a certain sense was 
really the practical and successful application of the Marxinn theories, 
elaborated through the long evolution of countless centuries. 

Outwardly the Spanish masters continued this communal system of 
ownership of local wealth which, we repeat was vested in the lands. The- 
se remained divided between the crown, the agents or commissionnaires, 
the chieftains, descendents of Indians, the inhabitants of towns and the 
monks of religious orders who now replaced the priests of the teocallis. 
In reality however those who very soon arrogated the lands to themsel- 
ves were the religious orders. Instead of practicing the Christian teach- 
ings, so eminently socialistic, of which they claimed to be the heralds, 
they accumulated wealth and deprived the helpless natives of their own. 
The next in possession were the commissionnaires and chiefs and the very 
last the people of the towns who were continually robbed of their lands 
despite magnanimous laws and judiciary dispositions by the Spanish Mo- 
narchs and noble viceroys. 

The labour conditions changed completely during the colonial epoch. 
Whenever the inhabitants ol the towns were free from the services they 
had to render to their conquerors, they continued tilling the communal 
laud after the old system and, developing what little was left them. In 
carrying out the work required on the lands of the commissionaires and 
monks, the population of the valley was organized and classified into 
two groups. The exploited and the exploiters. The first consisted of the 
native inhabitants and the mestizoes and formed the overwhelming 
majority; the other group consisted of the small number of exploiters 
of Spanish origin, monks as well as agents of the crown. In order not to 
appear prejudiced and also in order to avoid undue length we will abstain 
from a description of the iniquitous explotation of labour during the 
colonial period. 

We only refer the reader to the great number of Spanish chroniclers 
who throughout the centuries and by every method at their disposal 
condemned this inhuman practice. We might ask: why did not the nati- 
ves rebel against their opressors? The answer is that, they were not able 
to do so! The proximity of the valley to the Capital of the Viceroyalty 
where the highest civil authorities resided intimidated the people who 
constantly lived in fear of being crushed, as had happened in other re- 
gions much farther away from the seat of government. On the other hand 
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the mixed, or pagan-catholic rnligion, so elaborately worked out by the 
religious orders or the clergy plunged the inhabitants into a religious 
fanaticism far more stupefying and backward than its pre-Spanish prede- 
cessor. To rule the body, there was the arquebus, the sword, fire and the 
gallows. To subjugate the soul, a terrifying purgatory and a blazing 
hell. How was it possible for socialistic ideas to rise and prosper in the 
face of such a disheartening dilema? The logical, the human and above 
all, the only possible thing to do was to go on vegetating passively with 
eyes fixed ou the chernbs and the virgins playing the cithara in the heav- 
ens painted in local churches. 

■ What we have just said is absolutely true. Not only socialist tenden- 
cies never took root in the valley, but the inhabitants of the region have 
always drawn back from the revolutions of every kind which took place 
in the country since the end of the Spanish domination till to day. Neither 
the Declaration of Independence, nor the Reformation, nor the revolution 
of 1910-20 were able to awaken the people of the valley and the number of 
men who joined the ranks as soldiers in any one of these movements waS 
truly innignificant. 

At present the condition of labor are better than in the past.- The 
economic situation however is the same and from certain points of view 
even worse than formerly. The Laws of Reform, which abolished the com- 
munal property towards the middle of last century succeeded in expelling 
from the region the religious orders whose many tentacles had absorbed 
almost all the local resources. But, when the communal properties of the 
towns were abolished and the lands were distributed among the people 
most of these were weak or stupid enough to dispose of them on very un- 
favorable terms, to large land owners. This was the beginning of all 
sorts of misery and poverty for the people of the valley. 

Socialistic propaganda was started a long time ago among the inha- 
bitants of the region, but without any success. Evidently a considerable 
number of citizens of both sexes, coming to the Capital and working at 
different trades, or as servants, imbibe socialistic ideals acquired from 
co-workers, bring them back home and when the occasion arises voice 
them. But such pi-opaganda is neither understood nor assimilated, and 
ends by completely disappearing. 

During the work in the archaeological zone where lately some thiee 
hundred men were employed, cases of a socialistic tendency have occurred 
which however were always easily and favorably settled, thanks to the 
sensible attitude of the members of the Department of Anthropology, 
who are endeavoring to improve in every sense the conditions of life of 
the population of the valley, and trying at the same time to correct oc- 
casional abuses. One of the watchmen, unjustly disgruntled over the new 
order of things in the organization of labor, was directly responsible 
through deceitful instigation, for the destruction of a piece of restoration 
work by a group of laborers. He was reprimanded, but this only caused 
him to intrigue until these workmen created a riot under the flimsy pre- 
text that the time keeper was too slow in gathering the implements after 
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working bours. Knowing what had happened before, the man in charge 
of the work was able to admonish eoriTincingly these three hundred men 
without adopting violents measures. After remindingthem ofthe intrigue 
which had secretly stirred them, he proved to them that they had in rea- 
lity no reason for complaint to which in the end they assented!. The 
watchman was discharged regardless of his long service and acknowledg- 
ed ability. Several months later, having convinced himself of his unjust- 
ified behaviour the same man returned to ask for work which was given 
him because his collaboration in research work was considered useful. 

After careful investigation of the conditions of life of the day-laborers 
of the valley, the Department of Anthropology decided that it was mate- 
rially impossible for them to live on the wages-sixty cents to one peso 
per day which they were paid on the farms for very hard work of twelve 
hours a day-it was decided to pay the workers the minimum wage of one 
pe.'^o and twenty five cents for an eight hour day under normal condi- 
tions. During the rainy season the number of hours was increased to 
nine and a half, to make up for time lost while it rained very hard. This 
time, on the other hand, the men could not improve to do work at home 
nor in any other way, because they could not even go to their homes while 
the rain lasted. This apparent increaf^e in working hours displeased the 
men although it was quile justified, and they considered it their right to 
objet. We reasoned with them in a quiet way telling them that if it was 
their wish we would let them work the eight hours daily at the usual sa- 
lary of onepeao twenty five cents with the understanding that if they lost 
part of these eight hours on account of rain this loss of time would be 
deducted trom their wage. After discussing this proposition among 
themselves, the workers decided that they would accept the increased 
hours. It must be stated here that in the dry season the eight hour day 
is very strictly maintained and that in case they are held over time for 
some important reason, they receive extra pay. 

This will show why until today socialism has had no chance to pros- 
per in the region. The establishment of sensible rural Bocieties, after 
the distribution of lands as already alluded to, will bring in its wake the 
economical well-being of this population. In the conclusions we shall treat 
in detail of this interesting point. 

CONCLUSIONS 

From what has been stated in previous paragraphs we may, with 
good reason, deduce that the local po[)ulation of TeotihuacS,n f rom the 
timeof the Spanish conquest to this day, has diminished in a progressive 
and distressing proportion and that at the present time it shows an 
alarming decadence in its physical, social, intellectual and economiclife. 

If this population is left to its own efforts it will continue to vegetate 
painfully and will continue forming a passive obstruction to local and 
national progress as it has done in the centuries of colonial government 
and in the XIX century when it was unable to attain salvation by its 
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own efforts and found no outside influence to furnish the means of do- 
ing SO. 

In that follows we gives the improvements started by the 8ecretarla 
de Agriculbura y Fomento through the Department of Anthropology for 
an effective improvement of the population. Steps are suggested which the 
Federal Government, the Government of the State of Mexico, local mu- 
nicipalities and different private institutions might take towards the 
same end. Later on, the game or similar systems of social improvement 
might be adopted in the rest of the State of Mexico, in the Federal Dis- 
trict, and in the States of Hidalgo, Puebla and Tlaxcala, because, as we 
have already stated, the population of Teotihuacan is representative of 
those who live in the higher regions of these States which occupy the 
greater part of their respective territories. 

§ 5. — INNOVATIONS AND IMPEOVE.MENTS ESTABLISHED 
BY THE DEPARTMENT OP ANTHROl'OLOGY 

As nlready indicated two principal ends were sought. 1^'. — To impro- 
ve the conditions of property, production and habitability of the terri- 
tory and 2°".— To improve the physical, intellectual, social and econo- 
mic conditions of life of the population. 

The territory. — Its geography and natural resources.— A topogia- 
phical map was made of the region with studies of its orography, 
hydrography and its geological formation deducing from these investi- 
gations the following practical results; building materials were localized 
in the valley, all of them of very fine quality, especially quarries (plat^ 
54, a); deposits of black and red obsidian, adequate for architectural de- 
coration and the manufacture of jewelry and objects of art. Unsurpassa- 
ble clay ol different kinds including white varieties, similar to kaolin, to 
use in the manufacture of pottery was found and the usefulness of these 
different kinds of clay in the ceramic art were explained to the inha- 
bitants. The quality of tillable land was examined in order to facilitate 
the improvement of agriculture. 

As there are no metereological observatories found it the I'egion to 
facilitate the proper observations of local climatic conditions, the An- 
thropological Department established a provisional station in one of the 
offices in the archaeological zone. This station was later transferred 
to the town of San Juan Teotihuacd,n where it is under the direct super- 
vision of the Departamento de Estudios Geogr^ficos y Climatol6gicos 
which is a part also of the Secretaria de Agricultnra y Fomento. 

The property of the land.— From the time these investigations were 
started in the valley, it was evident that at the present time, just as 
centuries ago, a pronounced economic depression is one of the reasons 
which contribute most directly and fundamentally to the state of pover- 
ty of the people. As the principal resources of the people in this region 
consist in natural products, the conditions of landed property were pri- 
marily studied and it was found to be imperative to discover ways and 
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means foi- a distribution of land. Such a measure was suggested to the 
Secretaria de Agricnltara y Fomento, as well to the General National 
Agrarian Commission axid. to t'he Local Agrarian Commission ofTolnca. 
Ill addition, upon request, the different towns were helped to make their 
own agrarian census and to formulate thf>ir petitions for land, a thing 
they were unable to accomplish alone for la,(;k of proper instruction. Un- 
fortunately various causes, among them the persistent opposition by 
the landowners, the backward attitude of the authorities of the State of 
Mexico and following it, the inexplicable laxity of the General National 
Agrarian Commission and the Local Agrarian Commission of Toluca 
has up to late prevented the fulfilment of the demands of the local po- 
pulation. In order to make such a distribution immediately effective 
the Department proposed the acquisition and subsequeut distribution 
of land accordingto the followijigplan: to pay the big landowners for the 
land within a time limit of twenty years and by fixing an annual interest 
corresponding to the value of the land purchased. This interest would he 
deducted in accordance with the fiscal valuation placed on the land by 
the farmers themselves. The govei'nmenb could redeem the total value 
of the land at any time. The individual who received such an allotment 
would pay the annual interest corresponding to its value, being free to 
pay his debt either by partial payments or at once so that at the end of 
the twenty years the transaction would be closed. Essentially this pro 
position agrees with the different paragraphs of the Agrarian Law with 
the only difference that the eventual payment of interest to the farmers 
would render this distribution practical. 

We trust that the dispassionate manner and the good faith which 
directed us in this work as well as the trustworthy and honest investi- 
gations itcontains will evoke the good will and official determination to 
proceed immediately to the distribution of land to the citizens of the va- 
lley of Teotihuacan who otherwise, would be forced to degenerate in the 
most pitiful way. 

Agriculture, forests and irrigation.— As these three factors are of the 
highest importance for the welfare of the population, three separate stu- 
dies were made, entrusted to competent specialists. Aided by the Depart- 
ment of Water Supply the most feasible means for irrigation of the land 
were studied, bearing in mind the economic condition of the people. The 
following conclusions were reached: 1''.— To augment the capacity of the 
rivers by deepening their beds and constructing economical dams along 
slopes and cliffs. 2'"^.— To exploit artesian water by means of pumps mov- 
ed by electrical power. The latter is cheap because the locality is crossed 
by the cables of the Light and Power Company. 3"^*.— In respect to the 
water supply already present in the locality, that is to say, that from 
springs, this Department received complaints from pueblos, like that of 
Atlatongo, who said they had been deprived of them by the big land- 
owners. When this question was studied technically and historically it 
was found that the complaints were well founded, and the Secretaria de 
A^riculturay Fomento was notified. Steps were immediately taken to 
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restore the free water supply to the town of Atlatongo which, in the 
mean time, was allowed the provisional use of the waters in dispute. As 
the claims of the town of Atlatongo are justified, there is no doubt that 
a definite judgement to this effect will soon be passed bj the Secretaria 
de Agricultura y Fomento 

Subsequently the Department of Agriculture undertook the study of 
the present state ol local cultivation tiuggesting appropriate methods 
of easy execution to improve cultivation, and increase, vary, and inten- 
sify agricultural production and cattle raising. At the same lime sugges- 
tions were made toward improvement ot the ^'maguey" industry, its 
hygiene and the larger production especially of the maguey fibre and 
its derivatives which could be of great importance to the valley. Finally 
the same Department issued and distributed several pamphlets tending 
to popularize practical methods of improvement of cultivation and the 
raising of cattle. 

The Forestry Department studied the sickly wood production of the 
valley and suggested methods of reforestation including the establish- 
ment of a nursery within the archaeological zone. The Department has 
fonghb against the indiscriminate cutting of trees and it succeeded in 
stopping their destruction along the highways which had been ordered 
by unscrupulous and uneducated authorities. The Department of Biolo- 
gy has suggested methods for the conservation of wild animals in the 
region. 

Highways.— 'LoceH highways and cross country roads were studied 
(plate 55, a) and the following improvements were made: The Secreta- 
ria de Agricultura y Fomento ohtaAned. t\iQ consent of the President of 
the Republic to build an automobile rond between Mexico city and the 
archaeological zone of Teotihuacdn which is the central point of the va- 
lley (plate 55, b). This road which is now finished not only facilitates 
access to the archaeological zone to tourists, but it also gives the far- 
mers in the valley the advantage of easy transportation for their pro- 
ducts to the Capital. The inhabitants of several towns have purchased 
automobiles and trucks to that end while others are seriously conside. 
ring it. 

Formerly the Mexican Railway started from Mexico city afc 5 a. m.^ 
which prevented many tourists from visiting the ruins in the valley while 
the interoceanic Railway starts at 7.50 a. m. it stops only at Metepec and 
this is four kilometers from to the archaeological zone. For this reason 
the Railway Company was asked to establish a station at nPirdmides)) 
on kilometer 58 (plate 56, a) which is a little over 500 meters from the 
station of San Juan Teotihuac^n of the Mexican Railway. This nob only 
helped the traffic between Mexico and the valley, but it made it possible 
for the inhabitants of Texcoco and other towns which are closs to the 
Interoceanic Railway to take the train for Mexico at Teotihuaciin at 10 



1 At the present time the Mexican Railway leaves Fuenavista at 7 a. m. Fuvthei-moro this same railroad 
has now htarted a Sunday Excursion service to Snn Juan Teotihuac&n which leaves at 9.30 a. m. i.nd returns at 
4 'p. m. which has increased the tiafHo considerably. 
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a. m. The iacreased traffic at this station gave the'Department of Anthro- 
pology the idea of constructing a bridge {plate 56, b) to facilitate in the 
rainy season the crossing of the gorge which separates the stations of 
the two railways. 

The short official tramway which was formerly used exclusively for the 
work within the ai'chaeological zone, ia today rendering public service to 
visitors to tha ruins and to the citizens of several towns snch as San Mar- 
tin de las Pirainides and San Francisco, at a very moderate price. 

Engineei's of the Department made the plans and traced the wagon 
road from San Martin de las Pirdmides to the archaeological zone and 
also taught the inhabitants of that, town the most economical mode of 
road construction (plate 57, a). 

The population. — The census. — The first thorough census, as al- 
ready stated, was taken by the Department. 

Physical development. — The restricted and sporadic vaccination 
among the inhabitants explains why smallpox is one of the main causes 
of the distressingly great infantile mortality. This fact prompted ns to 
instruct our personnel stationed in the valley to vaccinate the child len 
living within our jurisdiction and to instruct the people in general about 
the danger of infection if this is not done. 

The archives of the Department contain a list of 1,500 people, children 
and adults, who were vaccinated with the names of their home towns and 
a copy of this list has been sent to the Department of Health. 

One of the most important activities in the local school stablished by 
the Department and which will also contribute to the improvement of the 
general physical conditions among the children, consis1/S in teaching them 
various sports like games of hall, jumping and running (plate 57, b) as 
well as bathing in the baths specially built in the archaeological zone 
and which have been placed at the disposal of the children and the pu- 
blic in general. 

One of the greatest obstacles in this region as well as in other parts 
of the country to the education of the children is their organic weakness. 
This is due in part to malnutrition, in part to the frequently excessive 
woik which they have to do at home and which impairs their powers of 
attention. In order to improve this condition and help the children who 
attend the local school, milk and bread is distributed among them; and 
prosperous citizens have been asked to contribute with donations of meat 
and vegetables to improve their diet. 

The exaggerated use of pulque by the adult population who consi- 
ders this necessary in order to replace the tack of food, does not only 
injure them socially and morally, but it is followed by different disorders 
of the organism affecting especially their digestion. Absolute prohibition 
is for the present at least impracticable, but the Department of Anthro. 
pology has given strict orders to the effect that whenever any of the 
approximatelly three hundred workers in the archaeological zone pre- 
sents himself in a state cf intoxication from too much apulqueit he be im- 
mediately, discharged. This rule has had very good results. "We must not 
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a). — EOAD, FROM THK ARCH AKOLOQICAL ZOKE TO THK TILLAQK OV SaK MaRtIn 

JIK LAS I'lliAMlDKS, S-UliV KYKIJ ]iT ENGIKEKKS OF 'JHE 

DKPAK'rMKNT (jF An'JHROPOLOGT. 




h). — ChILDRKN of THK KkQIONAT. SCHOOL CRKATKI) BY THK DePARTM BKT OF AntKOPOLOQY 

DUKINQ GYMNASTIC EXERCISKS. ' 
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a). — Childbkn of the Ekgional School making brkad. 
(Industry implanted there by the Department of Anthropology.) 




6). — (Jhildbkn of thk Ekgional School kkgagIiu in the wkavikg of articles or straw. 
(Industry implanted Iheru by the D^partmeot of Anthropology.) 
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a). — Children of thk Kkqional School kkoaqkd in thk makutacturk of ckramics. 
( Industry implanted there by the Department of Anthropology. ) 




b). — OVKN FOK BAKING CKRAMICS, CON>TRUUTKU THROUGH THE EFFORTS OF 
THE DkPARTMKKTOF ANTHROPOLOGY. 
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forget that those workers, being better paid, are able to improve their 
mode of life considerably, hence have less excuse to commit such excesfees 
than their fellows. On his part the teacher in the school points out to 
bis pupils the many sorrows that result from an excessive use of this 
beverage. 

When corn reaches exborbitant prices on account of its scarcity, 
thereby causing epidemics and an increased mortality, as happened dur- 
ing the epidemic of influenza in the year 1917, it is distributed by the 
government or by its orders At prices below cost.^ 

As there are no surgeons residing in the valley, patients who needed 
immediate surgical attention died invariably under the care of a empi- 
rical medicine-men. Whenever the Department is informed of such cases 
the patients are sent immediately to the Red Cross in Mexico city. 

Among these we may mention the cases of the boy Patrocinio Mendez 
who suffered from a fractured femur with torn muscles and consequent he- 
morage which threatened to develop into gangrene; Angel Huesca who 
had a dangerous abcess on the shoulder, and the case of Venancio Juarez 
who also suffered from a fracture of the femur. All these cases were well 
taken care of by the above mentioned humanitarian institution. 

Art and industry. — The Department has had two objects in view in 
this respect: 1°'— The endeavor to develop in the children who attend the 
local school, artistic or industrial talent by means of drawing, modelling 
..or moulding of objects, landscapes, animals, plants, aud edifices found 
in the valley. From time to time they are taken to the workshops where 
pottery ip fashioned or where textiles are woven, etc., teaching them the 
means of improving the production. Finally, they receive special ins- 
truction in the industrial improvement of raw material existing in the 
region: pottery, hats, basketry, textiles and cords of maguey fibre; 
the making of bread, etc., etc. (plates 5Sand 59, a). An attempt has 
furthermore been made to impress them with the advantages and con- 
venience of modern agricultural methods, naturally adapting the expla- 
nations to the understanding of children and at the same time of local 
agricultural conditions. 2"* — The encouragement of local industrial pro- 
duction amongthe adults. The comparatively most successful local trade 
has always been the manufacture of pottery because of the superior qua- 
lity of the clay found there and the hability and experience of the potters 
who have inherited their art through countless generations. Textiles were 
well woven and economical, but as sheep are scarce in the locality, or ra- 
ther because of the inability of the weavers to obtain their raw material 
there, this industry has almost completely vanished. For this reason the 
manufacture of pottery has been given preference and its production was 
modernized and turned into and industry, improving ancient methods 
which threatened to stop it. In the first place the best potters were se- 
lected and they were sent to practice their art in the factories of the citj 
of Puebla. This taught them the manufacture of the Talavera type of 
pottery which is far more in demand and commands a better price than 
■the regular type of the valley altough this is continually manufactured. 

iNTRODtlCTION.— 12 
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As soon at the apreiiticeship was over, these potters retufned from Pue- 
bla, a special oven was constructed (plate 59, b) and the application of 
special substances to produce tte enamel and the coloring of vessels was 
theoretically and practically studied. At the present time this pottery 
(plate 60, a) commences to find a market in the valley itself, at the sta- 
•tioiis of the Interoceanic and the Mexican Kail way and in the capital of 
•the Republic, lu all probability the future will bring a greaterprodnction 
making export possible as happens with the pottery of Puebla. We must 
not forget that the Department only tries to industrialize the production 
and sate of pottery according to modern methods, and it allows at the 
-same time ful freedom to the potters to express and disvelop their own 
artistic taste and personality. 

For the sake of aesthetic propaganda the citizens of the region have 
been and are continually warned not to paint, reform, mend or destroy 
"the beautiful samples of ancient architecture, sculpture and painting 
which exist throughout the valley. 

This Department presented to the citizens of the town of Sa,n Martin 
de las Piramides an architectural plan of colonial design for their city 
hall {plate 60, b) improving the one they had and adapting in part its 
foreign style which was inadequate for the geographic conditions, the 
historic background of the valley and its population. The habitations 
of the valley have also been the object of serious study and the endeavor of 
improving their great deficiencies has prompted many projects, suggest- 
iirg a system of economic as well as hygienic construction adapted to 
their geographical surroundings and the social status of the inhabitants 
ipiate 61). 

In order to show the wealth of decorative motives in evidence throug- 
hout the valley of pre-Spanish as well as colonial origin and-their ap- 
plication in contemporaneous art, several of them have been selected as 
ornamental designs on cornices, capitels and pinnacles shown in this 
work, as well as for mural decorations of the local Museum. 

The music and text of local songs were gathered and reproduced so 
that national composers might use and improve the funda,mental themes 
remodelling them to suit modern taste. 

The abundance of melliferous plants naturally suggested the installa- 
tion of beehives in accord with modern methods. The hives were placed 
in the garden of the archaeological zone; the bees being imported from 
Italy and donated by the Department of Agriculture. 

The same Department has also assisted in the planting of mulberry- 
trees for the foundation of the silk industry. The silk worms will be pla- 
ced on the trees later on. 

Efforts are made to turn the manufacturing of cords, textiles and 
-sacks ot awagueyi) Abre into a business enterprise because the raw mate- 
rial is very abundant throughout the region. 

By means of the cinematograph the inhabitants of the valley have 
become acquainted with many industries, until now unknown to them. 
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a). — MOBKKN KNAMKLED CKKA.MICS OF THK VALLKY OF TkOTTHTJACAN. 

(Industry implanted there by the Department of Anthropology ) 
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TrOJBCT von FA9ADB AND PLANS FOR HABITATIONS SUITABLE TO THB CONDITIONS EXISTING 
IN THK VALLEY OF TrOTIHUACAN AKRANQBD IN TUK DePARTIISNT OF ANTHROPOLOGY. 
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Education.— The, educational plans formulated and specially adapted 
to the mode of life of the people of the valley, consist of two different 
parts: 1"*— Education of the children. 2°*— Education of the adults. 

!'*• — A local school was established and it serves as model to th« 
other schools already established in the valley. After a good many tests 
and selections a contract was made with a very satisfactory and compe- 
tent teacher who fully meets all the requirements of the profession. From 
a technical standpoint, his antecedents are most excellent. He is a pro- 
fessor of the normal school of Jalapa, of the school of Rebsamen: he be- 
longs to the Indian race; and therefore knows all its idiosyncrasies and 
works enthusiastically within his sphere for its redemption and being a 
native of a rural town of the State of Oaxaca, he is practically acquaint- 
ed with agricultural cultivation in every line. 

The school hours are short and this was done not only with a view 
not to tire the pupils but also to allow them time enough for the work 
they have to perform in the household and which unfortunately cannot 
be avoided on account of the general poverty of their parents. Special 
care is devoted to their personal cleanliness, the school being provided 
with a bath and with clean clothes for the pupils. 

To complement their hygienic and physical instruction all pupils of 
the school were vaccinated and received the necessary instruction as 
to the advantages of such a measure. For their physical development 
they are thaught diverse sports. 

Their literary instruction, if such we may call the teaching from text- 
books, was worked out in accordance with the very best pedagogical 
methods with the only difference that these methods were especially fitt- 
ed to suit the condition of the pupils who for the greater part are In- 
dians and Mestizoes. Therefore certain phases of instruction were changed 
as for instance geography, to suit local conditions physically as well as 
politically, which later on will be broadened to meet general instruction. 

The one educational feature to which perhaps greatest attention was 
paid is teaching the pupils the best way to improve the natural resources 
of the region for industrial and agricultural purposes. 

Slowly the true conception of the meaning of fatherland, nationality 
and humanity is instilled into their minds, which is a most indispensable 
work because their conception of all this was always doubtful, beginning 
with the fatherland which to a great many people meant scarcely any- 
thing more than the respectivd villages or towns where they were born. 

2°"*.— The education of adults was started with the workmen employ- 
ed in the archaeological zone and it has been a very diflScult task to solve 
satisfactorily They very obediently attended the local school in the hours 
set aside for them. But, three unsurmountable obstacles have always 
interfered with anything that required a mental effort on their part. 1^'. — 
The physical exhaustion from their daily labours. 2""* — The physical de- 
cay due to lack of proper nutrition and other reasons. S'**— The desire 
to spend the hours given to the school in house or field work. It was 
easy to understand that, while the economic situation of the workers dM 
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not improve, it was of little advantage to them to attend Bchool, aud 
for this reason a few individuals were selected who volunteered for an 
aprenticeship and for the rest it was agreed that they should not be 
forced to attend classes, trying to educate them by some other means, 
one consisting in distributing pamphlets on different industries, methods 
of cultivation, hygiene, morale, etc., in order that those who were able to 
read them might impart to others the knowledge they acquired. Fur- 
thermore the practical instruction on industries which was given to the 
children was repeated to them. Finally the graphic instruction by means 
of cinematographic exhibitions was initiated gratuitously, a system 
which has given such wonderful results when tried by the Bureau of Com- 
mercial Economics in Washington, D. C. 

As the problem of the education of adults is so very difficult, every- 
thing possible to solve it was done, and we are continuously giving it our 
best attention. But first of all we shall intensify and enlarge in every 
sense the education of the children whose judgement, free ^'om prejudices, 
can be efficiently shaped to grasp the ideals and practices of modern ci- 
vilization. 

Observation and artistic representation of the valley and its 
inabitants. — By different scientific methods, alluded to in previous pa- 
ges, we have been able to study, describe and classify more or less effecti- 
vely, the different characteristics of the valley, such as the oro-hidrogra- 
phical, the climatical, geological, botanical and zoological phases and the 
anthropology, ethnology, sociology, psychology, etc., of its inhabitants. 

Although the study of determined characteristics by scientific means 
affords a comparatively satisfactory knowledge of the life of a people and 
of the surroundings in which their daily life develops, there are neverthe- 
less certain aspects that do not come under this pbservation because 
they cannot be obtained with the aid of scientific research but are rather 
detected and expressed in the various artistic moods. 

The powerful influence which the landscape has had from remote ti- 
mes on the mind of the inhabitants of the valley could not be appreciated 
by any of the different scientific methods mentioned above, not even by 
mechanical means such as photography. For this reason it was necessa- 
ry that a true painter, an artist of clear technique, of broad vision, of 
extreme sensibility and a profound anilitical criterion, should go and live 
in the valley for a length of time necessary to identify himself without 
prejudice or hurry with the wonderfully clear blue sky, the cold aridity of 
the mountains, the lowlands, always verdant, the ancient colonial tem- 
ples with their pompous legend, the thousand-year old ruins evoking 
great mythological dramas, and the miserable huts of the people, held 
in the thorny grip of nopal trees and maguey plants. He must live and 
fr9,tei:nize with the man of the valley making his customs, his ideals, his 
sorrows and his pleasures, his superstition and his happiness, his whole 
existence in short, part of bis own. 

This was done; Francisco Goy tia, one of the most sincere and vigorous 
of Mexican painters, went to live at TeotihuacS,n for many months in 
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a). — Chuech of San Fuancisco. 
(Copy of an oil-painting made by Mr. Francisco Goytia.) 




b). — Pyramid of the Moon. 
( Copy of an oil-painting made by Mr. Francisco Goytia. ) 
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«).— Paqadk of chukch San AqustEn Acot.man. 
( Copy of a dniwing in pastel made by Mv. Francipco Goytia. ) 




b). — Nativk Indian dancers. 
(Copy of a drawing in pastel made by Mr. Francisco Goytia.) 
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n). — OLAEiyK'l'S USED VY THK NATIVE INDIAN MUSICIANS IN THE VALLEY OF TBOTIHCACAN. 
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l>). — bLa. BoLAn. 

(A native music which is executed by means of the Indian clarinets, shell instruments, 
and drum, in the valley of Teotihuacan.) 
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a). — Ckntkal Exposition opened in the offices of tub Dkpartment 
OF Antrhopoloqy in Mkxico City. 




l>). — IvOCAL Exposition opened in the abchaeological zone of TnoTimiACAN, 
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quiet retreat until he had become identified with the beings and the 
things that surrounded hina and he felt his soul vibrate with the same 
emotions which filled his surroundings with mysterious contrasts, and 
then he started to produce a work, perhaps not to the taste of superfi- 
cial, tinsel-loving critics, but which will bring surprise and unusual 
pleasure to all those who take the trouble to study the hidden and little 
known life of this region of Mexico {plates 62 and 63). 

Concerning sculpture, similar plans have been initiated and will be 
pursued until accomplished. 

The music and local songs have naturally received special attention 
because they are the quintessence of the artistic sentiments of the people 
outside of painting and sculpture {plate 64). 

Finally, legends, tales, superstitions and so forth have, aside from 
their value to folk-lore, purely artistic sides which are highly interesting 
and for these reasons a large and careful collection was made of them. 

Central exhibition,— In order to facilitate to all readers of this work 
and to the public in general the study of and comments on the investi- 
gations and conclusions herein disclosed, the Department opened at 4, 
Filomeno Mata street a hall where everything described in these pages is 
objectively represented from the precolonial epoch to the colon 1^,1 and 
the present time: architecture, sculpture, painting, ceramics, industrial 
implements and such for home-use, ritual objects, armament, apparel, 
agricultural products and so forth. There are also specimens of the local 
flora and fauna on exhibition, as well as duly classified samples of the 
minerals of the valley and all articles manufactured from them. Lastly 
there are maps registering all the towns, the census of their inhabi- 
tants, the interurban and urban roads and the local oro-hydrographic 
formation etc., {plate 65, a). 

This hall is largely frequented, not only by Mexican and foreign stu- 
dents but also by groups of school children as well as by people unable to 
read and in such cases the perssonel of the Department furnishes the ne- 
cessary oral explanations. 

This exhibition together with the work done, not only comprises and 
represents the valley of Teotihuacan, but also embraces regions in the 
States of Hidalgo, Mexico, Puebla and Tlaxcala. In the future, exposi- 
tions corresponding to other representative zones will be established, 
until all the different regions of the country are typically represented. 
Local expositions. — While the importance of such a central exposi- 
tion is general, it has particular attraction and interest to the inhabi- 
tants of the valley of Teotihuacan and it was therefore decided to 
establish a similar one in the valley itself, endeavoring to make it more 
extensive and larger and more profusely provided with specimens espe- 
cially those from pre-Spanish and colonial times as well as products ma- 
nufactured with the raw material from this locality. The use of this raw 
material was not known until the Department of Anthropology estar 
blished manufacturing plants there to turn out hats, textiles and ropes, 
made of ma^aej fibre, fine pottery etc. etc. (p7a*e 65, fo). . 
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, In other representative regions, such as Yucatan, Oaxaca, Baja Ca- 
lifornia, etc., which are going to be studied in the near future, similar ex- 
positions will be established. 

The popularization of this work.— All chapters of this book are 
now being synthesized and put in very plain language especially those 
touching upon or dealing with an immediate improvement of the popu- 
lation. As soon as this is done, they will be distributed freelj' among the 
people the first chapters being those on physical development, irrigation, 
improvement of cultivation, etc. etc. 



§ 6. — STJGESTIONS MADE 'BY THE DEPARTMENT OP ANTBOPOLOCtY 

San Juan TeotihuacS,n is on the eve of being the most important 
town of the region for its very central goegraphical situation and for the 
beauty of its surroundings, as well as on account of its proximity to 
the archaeological zone, visited by thousands of people. It would there-^ 
fore seem fit to declare it the capital of the district, which district 
should remain naturally limited by the mountains which surround the 
valley. In this manner communication will become more economical, 
easier and quicker, greatly facilitating commercial transactions and offi- 
cial intercourse between the capital and the different municipalities. At 
present the valley belongs to two different districts, the capitals of which 
are Otumba and Texcoco, both towns relatively distant and situated 
outside the natural borders of the valley. 

In the valley, as in all the rest of the Republic, the majority of the 
population belongs to the primitive Indian civilization which is quite 
different from the modern civilization professed by the minority of 
the white people. The constitutions and laws which were intended for this 
white minority in accord with their characteristics, their aspirations and 
necessities are very different. We suggest therefore that these constitu- 
tions and laws be revised and their application suited to govern efficient- 
ly, adequately and profitably, not only that small part of the popula- 
tion which is white and of modern culture, but especially the numerous 
Indian and Mestizo groups which constitute the large majority. Such 
reforms should be made after careful observation and scientific study of 
all the different social components of Mexico, because experience has do- 
lefully demonstrated that all reforms made by other means, including 
violent ones, have always produced, with but very few exceptions, disas- 
trous results. 

As the administration of justice is entirely deficient and inadequate 
in the region, means should be studied and implanted by those to whom 
the means of improvement belong, organizing first of all honorable de- 
fences by which means the most unjustifiable prejudiced may be avoided, 
which today are suffered inevitably by those who have no other resources. 
- The representatives of the region in both houses should know and 
study all the conditions and necessities of the inhabitants in order to 
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have effective influence for their improvement although in reality, such' 
demands have never before been presented. 

The distribution of land should be made at once in the valley ^.nd the 
question of irrigation settled in accordance with what has been set forth 
in the various parts of this work. 

The payment of a minimum wage should be most vigorously pres^d 
to allow the working man to live normally and the eight hours day he 
established definitely as well, as a just compensation for overtime wqrk. 
After the distribution of land to the inhabitants is made, it would be 
very convenient to re-institute rural mutualism or cooperation. In fact, 
it is probable, that by historic antecedents and even by certain aspcQts 
of contemporaneous social organization that communal explotation of 
the land — even though not as property — might,bring good results; collecti- 
ve acquisition of agricultural implements; collective works of irrigation; 
tilling of the land, harvests, etc., etc. 

Visiting physicians should be sent periodically to try and fight the 
causes of the excessive mortality in the valley, especially among childreai, 
and efficient means be found and imposed to check the racial degenera- 
tion which a careful examination of the inhabitants reveals. 

Means should be found to stimulate the increase of the mestizo popu- 
lation in the valley, because, as we stated in the paragraph on The late- 
gral Census in this introduction, such a measure means, in a certain way, 
the economic and cultural improvement of the population. 

When speaking of births and deaths we were able to prove that mor- 
tality among infants was distressinglv high and it peems therefore immi- 
nently impoVtant to study scientifically whether birth control ought to 
be taken up in case it should prove impossible to overcome this mortali- 
ty by any other means. 

Municipalities should be impressed to prepare the most careful re- 
cords and annotations possible for the general census and local statistiefi, 
explaining persistently to all citizens the advantages of such a step. It is 
important to impress upon ecclesiastic authorities the necessity of civil 
certificates of births, marriages and deaths, which they ought to demand 
from their parishioners before performing any one of these religious ce- 
remonies. 

In future census taking, proper consideration should be given to the 
.race and civilization of the inhabitants, instead of resting satisfied with 
mere general characteristics as was the case until now. 

Schools should be established in the valley, the tendencies of which be 
inkeepingwith conditions imposed by geographical position of the valley, 
as well as with the racial and social centres, instead of having a pro- 
gram as has been the case until recently, the same as in the capital. 
Simply worded pamphlets on hygiene, improvement of cultivation, cattje 
raising, industrial application of raw material, etc. etc., should be edited 
_and sold at very moderate prices. 

Railroad fares should be reduced and the postal service^ especially 
the collecting and distributing of mail be improved and the telephonic 
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communications with the capital be established, it being understood that 
the citizens of the valley are willing to cooperate with the telephone com- 
panies. 

Federal taxes should be reduced, especially such taxes as are levied 
upon small farmers and merchants. The government of the State should 
limit the exaggerated demands made of the municipalities from the poli- 
tical as well as from the economical standpoint, it being indispensable, 
naturally, that these should enjoy a larger income for the benefit of their 
community. Today their respective incomes are very modest because 
they are forced to turn over a large part of the taxes either to the federal 
or the state-government. 

As the population of the valley is eminently religious, it is indispen- 
-sable to give this matter special atjtention. 

- As we have already stated elsewhere, the work of the catholic church 
in the valley of TeotihuacAn shows deficiency, stagnation and retrogres- 
sion instead of progress as might logically be expected. If therefore we 
make a fair comparison with other human activities, it becomes evident 
that the influence of the church is not favorable to the development of 
the population. Nevertheless, we think that conditions might be improv- 
ed if the clergy would help in the effort. We make the following sugges- 
tions which might help in solving the problem. 

No longer do the political reasons exist which forced the monks of 
the XVI century to transform Catholicism into a hybrid medley of ani- 
mism, polytheism and monotheism, the idols of which still rule in the dif- • 
-ferent towns with their exclusively personal virtues. Their devotees or 
followers do not dream of a possibility of substituting their particular 
patron saint's picture even if that picture should represent the same saint. 
Means will have to be found slowly and gradually to detract the people 
■from their utter materialization of these imager and lead them to modern 
arid more sensible ideas and thus prevent a sudden downfall of so crude 
a religion which would also mean abolition of the espi ritualistic tenden- 
cies. This would be disastrous because as they have no scientific training, 
they would be unable to take refuge in intelectual life after loosing their 
religion. 

The worst that can happen to any religion is to have it ridiculed 
because from ridicule to indifference or contempt there is but one step. 
In the valley the lack of aesthetics is highly evident in the modern deco- 
ration of its churches. The mural pictures as well as images of saints are 
exceedingly ridiculous and even scurrilous. Saints and especially the re- 
. presentations of Jesus Christ display theatrical garments and frequently 
-areadorned with female attire, with its ribbons, laces or embroidery {pla- 
• te 66, a), with dusty wigs and clots of blood which cover the statue from 
head to foot {plate 66, b) giving rise to the popular proverb: The bloodier 
the more miraculous. The Indians of the valley no longer wear feathers 
nor do they present their shields {chimallis) and they do not render ho- 
mage to Huitzilopoxtli. Why then do the curates allow blood covered 
images to last images which were logically in their place in the XVI cen- 
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tiiry, when the cult of blood was still fresh and its tradition was cheris- 
hed among the Indians ethically as well as aesthetically? Care should 
be taken that images, decorations and so forth represent and embody 
beauty and simple harmony, to please the eye and oive happiness to the 
soul. 

From the economical standpoint we would suggest, that the Archbi- 
shopric of Mexico, under whose jurisdiction the valley belongs, give orders 
to the curates to discontinue the excessive dues levied from the inhabi- 
tans \\ho, as we have repeatedly and insistentlypointed out, have barely 
the means to subsist. The question may arise: How then is the religious 
cult to be supported? By obtaining funds from the catholic magnates 
throughout Mexico and by moderatingthe useless and anti-christian dis- 
play in the ceremonies fostered by the clergy of the capital and other big 
cities. 

With regard to the important question of the marital relations of 
the priests the governing board of the church should endeavor severely 
to punish those who within their parishes are guilty of such abuses, even if 
outside their jurisdiction they might satisfy their physiological needs, 
since the Vatican with inexplicable obstinacy refuses to allow the clergy 
to enter the state of matrimony. This seems not entirely satisfactory, 
but we hold it may be very difficult to find another and better remedy. 

As for the rest the only true and eflBcient remedy will consist in fight- 
ing by good example and competence the laxity of the local clergy; to 
increase the insignificant proportion of conscientiouspriests who do their 
apostolic duty; to introduce other religions creeds and other clergies as 
for instance protestantism with its pastors; to establish local masonic 
lodges as well as civic organisations; to unite the public and the press 
in publishing without fear the misdemeanor of the corrupted clergy. If 
this be carried out, we feel sure that the latter will mend their ways and 
will contribute within their own sphere towards the spiritual happiness 
of those men of the valley who have carved their earthly and heavenly 
bliss on the four walls of their temples. 

The press can do a far-reaching work in favor of the inhabitants of 
Teotihuac^n. The periodicals of the city might issue one or two monthly 
editions at moderate prices sending them for distribution to this and 
other isolated regions of the country. These editions should contain to- 
pics of interest to these outlying districts in simple easily comprehended 
style. In this way it would be possible to bring about an intellectual in- 
tercourse between these people and the outside world and it would get 
them into the habit of reading, which does not exist today, on account 
of the impossibility of obtaining reading matter at moderate prices. 

The personnel of the Department of Anthropology will consider it as 
the realization of their ideals if official and private institutions herein 
alluded to should see fit to execute the suggestions made. 
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§ 7.— COMPLEMENTARY OBSERVATIONS 

When fche program ^ was first published a great many people expres- 
sed doubt as to their ever being carried out. Among the many who 
thus expressed their opiuion, we will mention our generous friend, the 
distinguished American Professor Frederic StaiT of the University of 
Chicago who expressed himself as follows': 

"This program is an official plan for amelioration based ujjon anthro- 
pological and ethnological studies and developed from scientific princi- 
ples. It outlines an extraoidinaiy, almost unique, governmental experi- 
ment. The Latin-American excels in drawing up schemes of perfection. No 
one better than he can formulate phtus, programs, codes, constitutions. 
We are usually able to grant assent to almost every paragraph. These 
beautiful theoritical constructions are rarely carried through. We hope 
this case may prove an exception. Mexico would noy only make a mar- 
velous step forward, she whould command the admiration and respect of 
the world if she could place her Indian in his proper position. Should she 
fail, the ideas and the words remain and they are largely true." 

We hope however that a perusal of this book will fully prove that we 
have accomplished, although perhaps at times defectively, what we have 
promised in the program alluded to. Nevertheless, it would be illogical to 
expect our readers to accept uncouditionally the theories presented in 
these pages though given with absolute sincerity. It requires objective 
proof in order to be convincing and we therefore suggest to whosoever 
wishes to form his own opinion, to go to the valley of Teotihuacan and 
make his own observations, enquiries and researches. Traveling over the 
mountains and plains of the region he will be able to satisfy himself of 
the scientific value of the chapters on geology, oro-hidrograpy, botany 
and zoology. In sight of the pre-Spanish and colonial monuments and 
the profusion of all kinds of artefacts, he will be able to observe the tact 
with which their study and description was conducted, or else he will 
point out the errors committed. With regard to the contemporaneous 
population it will be easy to compare observations and attestations, be- 
cause in addition to the profusion of objective material which the valley 
offers, its inhabitants can furnish all the information wanted. It is above 
all of the very highest importance to prove by direct observation the no- 
ticeable improvements made by the Department of Anthropology as 
well as the material and intellectual progress this has brought about. ' 

Manuel GAMIO, 

Director of Anthropology. 

1 Program alluded to. 

2 Frederic fitRrr. The Mexican Situntion: Manuel Gamwn Program. — Tn Aviericayi Journal of Sociology. 
Vol. XXIV. SeptembHr 1918. Namber2. 

3 Lastly, the archives of this Dspartintnt contain a wealth of information and are open to the pnblic 
They form a uweful complement to the most minute details contained in the various chapters of this work. 



